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HELP THE HELPLESS ANIMALS 


AND RELIEVE THEIR SUFFERING BY SUBSCRIBING 


TO THE 


ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL FUND 


A MEMORIAL TO ONE OF THE GREATEST FRIENDS OF ANIMALS 
AND TO BE THE HOME OF THE TWO SOCIETIES WHICH HE FOUNDED 


NATHANIEL T. KIDDER 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL 


45 Milk Street, Boston. 


Executive Committee 


Building & Endowment Fund 
Angell Memorial 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
DANIEL D. LEE 
HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, 50c. per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL Telephone Tremont 991 and 992 CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
CLOTHES FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Overcoats, Reefers, Sailor and Russian Suits in Woolen and Washable Materials; Two piece Knickerbockers; 


School and Play Suits and all furnishings, shirts, underwear, neckwear, etc. Mothers are invited to bring 
their boys to our most convenient Boys’ Department and make selections of clothing from the great variety 


shown. 
400 WASHINGTON STREET - - - - - - - - - BOSTON 


METROPOLITAN COAL COMPANY 


COAL 


General Offices: 20 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


TELEPHONE MAIN 4640 


“VELVET-TREAD” NON-METALLIC SUPPORT 
For broken down arches or flat feet 


Shoe.Polishes 
For BLACK, RUSSET, WHITE 


Also for cleaning and polishing shoes of 
all other kinds and colors 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 


FITS AND FEELS FINE 
Price $1.50 per pair. Send size and width of shoe 
FRANK W. WHITCHER CO. 

10-18 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 
Agents wanted. Write for particulars. 


Write Stories for 
Moving Picture Plays 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women— One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 

Owing to the large number of new motion 
picture theatres which are being opened 
throughout the country, there is offered to 
the men and women of to-day a new profes- 
sion, namely, that of writing moving picture 
plays. Producers are paying from $25 to $150 
for each scenario accepted, upon which they 
can build a photo play. 

$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time to 
construct a complete play, you can readily 
see the immense possibilities in this work. 
One man, who gave the idea a tryout, writes 
that he earned $3500 in six months. It is 
possible for an intelligent person to meet with 
equal success. 

One feature of the business which should 
appeal to everyone, is that the work may be 
done at home in spare time. No literary 
ability is required, and women have as great 
an opportunity as men. Ideas for plots are 
constantly turning up, and may be put in 
scenario form and sold for a good price. 

Particulars sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most interest- 
ing and profitable profession may be had 
FREE OF CHARGE by sending a postcard to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Frank A. Merrill Wm. G. Merrill 


THE MERRILL COMPANY 
Engineers and Contractors 
HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 
Steam Piping for Power Plants and Central Stations 


19 PEARL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 4593 Main 


PIERCE & COX 
PLUMBING, HEATING, VENTILATION AND SHEET METAL WORK 
143 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON 


Plumbing being installed by us in Angell Memorial 
Hospital 


HOLT-FAIRCHILD CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Established 1889 Incorporated 1914 
SHEA & DONNELLY CO. 
BEDFORD LIMESTONE 


Mills at Boston Office 
Lynn, Mass. Main Office 
Bedford, Ind. 166 Devonshire Street [ynn, Mass. 


GEO: crveity 


IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


SELL 
G Animals, The American Humane 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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Is 
PRIZE OFFER 


A PRIZE OF TEN DOLLARS WILL 
BE GIVEN FOR THE BEST LINES 
OF VERSE, NOT EXCEEDING SIX- 
TEEN, UPON THIS PICTURE, ALL 
COMPETITIONS TO REACH THIS 
OFFICE NOT LATER THAN JUNE 1, 
1914. 

ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS, EDITOR OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, 45 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


This picture is a reproduction of the 
painting, entitled, ‘“‘WHY NOT?’ by W. L. 
Duntley, the well-known painter of horses. 
It has been reproduced in full color on a 
handsome card, seven by five and a half 
inches, and is being sold for twenty-five 
cents for the benefit of our Angell Memorial 
Hospital and the home of our two Societies. 

Who will dare say, in the face of the long 
years of service rendered by this once noble 
horse, that one may not ask the question 
‘‘Why Not?”’ 

Scores of men, scholars and philosophers 
as well as saints, have believed that death 
did not end the fidelity and devotion of 
such servants and companions of man 
as the horse and the dog. 

In the light of the last word concerning 
life that science has spoken, who may 
draw the line and say, ‘‘Here the human 
begins and the sub-human ends’’? 

No one will deny that if the world’s mil- 
lions of faithful horses that have been 
beaten, starved, worked and driven to death, 
perish with no reward for their patient 
service but the sufferings they have endured 
here on earth, the scales of Justice are hor- 
ribly out of balance. 

However, whether you cherish any such 
hope or not as is implied in ‘‘Why Not?” 
you will help the Hospital, we are sure, by 
sending us twenty-five cents in stamps for 
one of these pictures. What could be 
better than to mail to a man cruel to his 
horse one of these pathetic cards? 


It Only a Dream? 


The Moan of the Old Horse 


‘Master, it was long ago you rode me; 
Master, you were careful of me then; 
Never was there anyone bestrode me 
Equal to my master among men. 
When we flew the hedge and ditch together— 
‘Good lass!’—how it made me prick my ear! 
Horn and hound, bright steel and polished 
leather, 
Long ago—if you but saw me here!” 
Pitiless wind and heaving surge, 
A fevered foot and a running sore, 
The siren’s shriek for a funeral dirge, 
And a hobble to death on the further shore. 


[Printed in the Animals’ Friend by special permission of Punch] 


“Master, you were saddened when we parted, 
Begged of my new master to be kind; 
Divers owners since and divers-hearted 
Leave me old and weary, lame and blind. 
Voices in the tempest passing over— 
‘Good lass!'—I can scarcely turn my head. 
Oats and deep-strewn stall and rack of clover. 
Long ago—and oh that I were dead!” 


Piteous fate—too long to live; 
Piteous end for a friend of yore. 
Was it too much of a boon to give 
A merciful death on the nearer shore? 
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THE TRICK DOG 


By NELLIE M. COYE 
Poor little trick dog, you’re tired, I know, 
Posing all day at the catch-penny show; 
Straining your muscles at word of command; 
Fearing the lash, or it may be a hand; 
Kept from your food till the agony’s o’er; 
Dumb to your torture; no way to implore 
Freedom or respite. Humanity pleads 
Out of its largess a balm for your needs. 
Your little dog heart protests all in vain. 
Those who applaud you again and again, 
Clap hands at random and thoughtlessly pay 
Homage to those who have taught you this 
way,— 
Trick, if you please, yet you’ve learned it 
with pain; 
Patiently bearing the torturing strain. 
Never an hour can you roam at your will;— 
You have your master’s engagements to fill. 
Day after day the same stunts you must do. 
Up, at a word, a mistake you will rue. 
Night finds you hungry, perchance, and ill- 
fed, 
Tired little wanderer, not even a bed 
Lures you to rest; you must sleep where you 
can, 
Poor little cur! You're the slave of a man. 
He must be clothed by your cunning and 
skill. 
You strain your muscles his coffers to fill. 
But not a penny /’I/ pay for the show, 
Poor little trick dog,—I pity you so. 


CAT HAD RIGHT OF WAY 


When traffic was at its height on one of New 
York’s busiest thoroughfares recently and a long 
line of trucks on either side, moving continu- 
ously, made crossing dangerous for all foot trav- 
elers, a cat emerged from a produce store with 
a kitten dangling from her mouth, and essayed 
to cross the street. Each time she started she 
had to turn back because of a truck, and her 
efforts quickly attracted a crowd. 

Down from the corner came a policeman. He 
soon saw what was the matter, and while there 
was nothing in the traffic regulations to cover the 
point, it took him only a moment to decide what 
to do. 

Going into the street he raised his hands in the 
way that truckmen have learned means “ Stop.” 
They stopped. The cat, seeing her opportunity, 
took a firmer hold on the nape of her progeny, 
and then, holding it high to keep even its 
curved tail out of the mud, she slowly and de- 
liberately picked her way across and disappeared 
in a cellar. 


SENATOR VEST’S FAMOUS TRIBUTE 


NE of the most eloquent tributes ever 
paid to the dog was delivered by 
Senator Vest of Missouri, some years 
ago, and although it has been published 
in Our Dumb Animals several times since, we are 
reprinting it once more, in response to many 
requests. The distinguished Senator was at- 
tending court in a country town, and while 
waiting for the trial of a case in which he was 
interested, was urged by the attorneys in a dog 
case to help them. Voluminous evidence was 
introduced to show that the defendant had shot 
the dog in malice, while other evidence went to 
show that the dog had attacked defendant. 
Vest took no part in the trial, and was not 
disposed to speak. The attorneys, however, 
urged him to speak. Being thus urged he 
arose and said: 

“Gentlemen of the jury: The best friend a 
man has in the world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daughter 
that he has reared with loving care may prove 
ungrateful. Those who are nearest and dear- 
est to us, those whom we trust with our happi- 
ness and our good name, may become traitors 
to their faith. The money that a man has he 
may lose. It flies away from him, perhaps when 
he needs it most. A man’s reputation may be 
sacrificed in a moment of ill-considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on their knees 
to do us honor when success is with us, may 
be the first to throw the stone of malice when 
failure settles its cloud upon our heads. The 
one absolutely unselfish friend a man can 
have in this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves ungrate- 
ful or treacherous, is his dog. A man’s dog 
stands by him in prosperity and in poverty, 
in health and in sickness. He will sleep on the 
cold ground, when the wintry winds blow and 
the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand that 
has no food to offer; he will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the rough- 
ness of the world. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if he were a prince. When 
all other friends desert, he remains. When 
riches take wings and reputation falls to pieces he 
is as constant in his love as the sun in its jour- 
neys through the heavens. If fortune drives 
the master forth an outcast in the world, friend- 
less and homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accompanying 
him, to guard against danger, to fight against 
his enemies, and when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in its em- 
brace, and his body is laid away in the cold 
ground, no matter if all other friends pursue 
their way, there by the graveside will the noble 
dog be found, his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad, but open in alert watchfulness, faith- 
ful and true even to death.” 

Then Vest sat down. He had spoken in a 
low voice, without a gesture. He made no 
reference to the evidence or the merits of the 
case. When he finished judge and jury were 
wiping their eyes. The jury filed out, but soon 
returned with a verdict of $500 for the plaintiff, 
whose dog was shot; and it was said that some of 
the jurors wanted to hang the defendant. 


NINE DUMB HEROES 


There were over four thousand dogs of proud 
pedigree on exhibition at a recent London dog 
show, many of them worth thousands of dollars, 
but none of the aristocrats attracted as much 
attention as nine four-footed heroes shown to- 
gether on a bench. Each of the nine had saved 
human life, and above the stall of each was set 
forth a brief record of his service to mankind. 


Read, on page 185, how to make National Horse Day a success 


TRUE TO HIS RECORD 
By LOUELLA C. POOLE 

With head erect, high-stepping feet, 
He proudly trotted down the street, 

With charming, easy grace, 
As though he spurned the load he drew,— 
A goodly burden it was, too, 

Judged by the straining trace. 


A wheel broke! Shouts of terror rang 
Through the chill air! The driver sprang 
Affrighted to the ground. 
Back went the horse’s ears; dismay 
Was in his looks, with startled neigh 
He gave a leap and bound 


And made a start as if to run— 
Then paused—all gentleness; and one 
Who stood and watched the scene 
Observed the change that o’er him came— 
Not he to thus disgrace his name! 
What did the medals mean 


He’d won in annual parade? 

A work-horse he, stanch, unafraid, 
And no ignoble deed 

Should mar the record that he bore; 

The badge for character he wore!.. . 
Ah, no Arabian steed, 

Responsive to his master’s praise, 

Showed finer traits, though this one’s days 
‘Were passed in labor coarse; 

And many a blooded racer fast 

For character could not be classed 
With this young working horse. 


A DOG’S LIFE 


One of the finest bits of writing about the dog, 
we have seen in a long time, appears as an edi- 
torial under the above caption, in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of March 7. We select the 
more striking paragraphs: 

A poet has written in four lines a sermon, tak- 
ing for his text the query, “Is Thy Servant a 
Dog?” 

“So must he be who, in the crowded street 
Where shameless Sin and flaunting Pleasure meet 
Amid the noisome footprints finds the sweet 
Faint vestige of Thy feet.” 

A dog looks up to a man as though he were a 
god—and it is pathetic when we think how many 
dog-owners come far short of the Olympian 
stature, and of being worthy of that mute idola- 
try. Yet aman is the holder of creation’s patent 
of nobility, to be considered a little lower than 
the angels, and a dog is—only a dog, and cannot 
emancipate himself from his affiliation with the 
beasts. 

There is something very seriously the matter 
with people who don’t like dogs. It is unfor- 
tunate not to care for music, art, poetry, good 
cooking, sunsets, sea-bathing, and a thousand 
other things, but not to care for a dog is a fatal 
flaw in character. If a man is an outcast, the 
dog becomes a pariah with him, sharing his fortune 
when it is of the field and the road as he would 
if it were to live delicately ina palace. ‘‘Whither 
thou goest I will go.’’ There is no question of 
wages and privileges. 

A dog does not criticise, and he is kind. He 
does not talk at length about his ignorances. He 
is patient for hours at the foot of a tree where no 
bird or squirrel ever was caught, but he is per- 
fectly sure that next time it will be his turn. If 
he has moods and misunderstandings, he inflicts 
them on none but himself (that is, if he *s a real 
and noble dog), and any pain he has he generally 
hides, néither cowering nor whimpering. His 
satisfied travel from place to place with no bag- 
gage at all perpetually rebukes our fussy migra- 
tions with many things. Could a man succeed 
who could not write nor speak, who owned 
nothing, who never was given a cent’s pay, who 
never got anything except a pat or a kick, a kind 
or a savage word? Is it not a tribute to the dog 
that he is so admirable a creature with so much 
besides other dogs to fight? 


T 
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THE HORSE 
By COL. W. O. MARKLE, Albion, Mich. 

ROM the earliest ages, this noble ani- 
mal has been the friend and companion 
of man. Prized for. his beauty, loved 
for his docility, and valued for his 
strength, he has ever been regarded as the high- 
est in value and importance of all domestic ani- 
mals. In the remotest ages, as far back as 
authentic history discloses anything of the life 
and pursuits of man, we find that the horse 
occupied a prominent position in the service of 

the human family. 

Before the plow and at the harrow he has mul- 
tiplied the production of the earth an hundred- 
fold beyond what human strength could have 
secured. Laboring before the loaded wagon, he 
has been a steady drudge for man. It is not too 
much to claim for him that civilization itself 
would have been shorn of something of its 
present fair proportions but for the valuable 
services rendered by this noble animal. What 
the horse may have been in his natural state is 
not known, as none at present exist in that con- 
dition. The horses which at the present day are 
found in a wild state in northern Asia and 
America, are known to be the descendants of 
individuals formerly domesticated. 

The Arabs, who have been long renowned for 
their attachment to the horse, early showed the 
extent to which intelligent training could de- 
velop his finer qualities and render him the most 
docile and obedient of animals. It is from the 
Arabian horse, crossed with Barb, that the best 
stock of England and America has sprung. The 
Arab, above all other races of man, understands 
the value of his horse, appreciates the nobility 
of his nature and treats him accordingly. They 
kiss and caress them; they adorn them with jewels 
and amulets. In short, they treat them almost 
like rational beings, which are ready to sacrifice 
their lives for their master’s benefit. 

We have all heard the story of the Arab who 
refused all offers made to purchase a beautiful 
mare on which he rode, declaring he loved the 
animal better than his own life. The whole 
estate of this poor Arab of the desert consisted of 
this most beautiful young filly. When asked if 
he would sell, and being pressed by poverty and 
want, he hesitated for a long time, but at length 
consented on consideration of receiving a very 
large sum of money, which he named himself. 
So he was requested to deliver the animal to the 
French consul at Said, who soon after made his 
appearance mounted on a magnificent courser, 
and laid down the gold demanded for the mare. 
The Arab, clothed in rags, dismounted, looked 
at the money, then turning his eyes to the 
mare, said: “‘To whom am I going to yield 
thee up? to European, who will tie thee close, 
who will beat thee, who will render thee misera- 
ble? Return with me, my beauty, my darling, 
my jewel, and rejoice the hearts of my children,” 
and he sprang upon her back and sped away 
toward the desert. So let us treat our horses 
kindly, gently, for without them words fail to 
describe the situation—Extract from Interna- 
tional Auctioneer. 


TOUCHING DEVOTION 


During one of the severe downpours of the 
rainstorm which visited this section recently, a 
Susanville woman was discovered making frantic 
efforts to unlock the front door of her abode, 
holding, meanwhile, under one arm, a dog that 
would weigh forty pounds, the hind feet of the 
animal nearly touching the ground. 

“Here, Dan,” she cried to a hurrying pedes- 
trian, ‘hold my dog till I unlock my door.” 

Such devotion brought tears to a Newfound- 
land that was passing at the time harnessed by 
some boys to a swill cart.—Lassen Advocate 
(California). 


HORSES IN FIRE-TRAPS 


O one, we believe, familiar with the 
facts, will deny that the majority of 
our city horses are put nightly into 
what are nothing less than veritable 

fire-traps. When making our preparations to 
present our bill for the protection of horses in 
case of fire to the Massachusetts legislature, we 
had some investigations made, the results of 
which, in part, we give here. Boston is doubt- 
less no worse in this respect than other cities. 

We had forty-five stables taken at random 
and chosen from representative sections of the 
city. The largest number of horses in any one 
of these forty-five stables was 350, the smallest 
number 16. In these 45 stables there were kept 
5102 horses, and in only two of the 45 were there 
two runways, or places where horses might be 
led or driven from the floor on which they were 
stabled. 

Twenty-seven of these 45 stables kept horses 
on the second floor, eighteen on the second and 
third floors. These eighteen had 2221 on the two 
floors above the ground floor, and not one of 
them with more than one runway or one possi- 
ble means of exit. 

One stable was found that in the season has 
as many as 140 horses, and they are kept on the 
second, third and fourth floors—one runway 
only. 

This photograph represents a stable in which 
one year ago fourteen beautiful draft horses were 
roasted alive. You can see the incline up which 
they had to go to the second floor. They had to 
come down as they went up. The fire started 
near the exit and none could escape. There was 
no watchman. Several broke loose from their 
stalls. One got as far as the door and fell. 
One had his feet in the manger when found. 
Two in a box stall were lying, one across the 
other. It seems incredible that a firm owning 
horses costing from $300 to $450 apiece should 
ever have put them into such a building. We 
had seven photographs taken within a few hours 
after the fire was out, and before the horses 
had been removed, and while too dreadful for 
publication, they were used at the hearing be- 
fore the legislative committee. They tell a 
story of fright and suffering in a more vivid 
language than that of words. 

It is a difficult task to get a horse out of 
a burning stable at the best. The 
place of safety for him, so far as 
experience has taught him, is his 
stall, and once you get him out of 
that he is very apt to rush back into 
it at the first opportunity. With 
every possible precaution taken 
against fire, and with every pro- 
vision made to give the horses a 
chance, there are bound to be many 
horses burned to death every year. 
The number in Boston, from such 
statistics as we can gather, would 
seem to be not less than 250 that 
annually lose their lives in burning 
stables. If our Massachusetts read- 
ers are interested in this matter 
they should write their senators 
and representatives urging them to 
support our Bill known as the “Bill 
for protection of horses in case of 
fire.” F.H.R. 


ALWAYS patronize the merchant 
whose animals are well treated, and 
not overworked or overdriven. The 
other merchants who are not so 
kindly disposed, will soon follow in 
line. Results: You will be helping 
the campaign, ‘Be Kind to Ani- 
mals,” and you will feel better for 
it, as will the animals. 


THE DRUNKARD’S HORSE 
By WILL P. LOCKHART 


All day I stand in the norther’s blast, 
The snow, or the whistling sleet, 

For my cruel master ties me fast, 
To the rack by the village street; 

He leaves me here from morn till night— 
There’s a low rumshop near by. 

Then wonder not at my cruel plight, 
For a drunkard’s horse am I. 


All day I stand in the scorching heat— 
Do you wonder which is worse, 

The winter time with its snow and sleet, 
Or the summer and torturing thirst? 

Ah, often a day and night I stand, 
And the new day’s sun is high 

Ere he quits the drunken ribald band, 
For a drunkard’s horse am I. 


When he mounts, at last, I feel the weight 
Of the drunkard’s hand and heel, 

The frenzied slaves of a seething hate 
That revels with lash and steel; 

Then mile on mile at my utmost speed, 
Because I must speed or die. 


‘Oh, hard is my way of life, indeed, 


For a drunkard’s horse am I 


Yes, shaggy and gaunt and bony I am, 
Half lamed by my broken knees; t 

My ruptured lungs bring many a qualm, 
And my breath is a strident wheeze. 

I’m hungry and thirsty both night and day, 
And my shelter’s the pitiless sky; 

For liquor were bartered my corn and hay, 
For a drunkard’s horse am I. ~ 


With few to pity and none to save, 
I am chained to a life of woe, 

Albeit the brutes that curse and rave, 
The pleasures of freedom know. 

Ah yes, my heart will break sometime. 
Then death. But I wonder why 

I must suffer thus for a Nation’s Crime, 
Though a drunkard’s horse am I. 


A TYPICAL FIRE-TRAP 
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TO A WOUNDED PELICAN 
By FANNY C. HARVEY 
Alone at sunset bright 
Upon the quiet beach thou lingerest. 
Thy comrades all have disappeared in flight 
To isles by seas caressed. 


The waters evermore 

In motion of the ocean’s heaving breast 

With rhythmic ebb and flow break on the shore. 
They have no need to rest. 


Upon the heaven’s blue 

The airy castles that in cloudland lie 

Seem to take wing and fade away from view 
Beyond the searching eye. 


The ships have power to move 
From place to place their wonted course to span 
Where thou in graceful flight didst often rove 
Since thy glad life began. 


Thou, hurt, now movest not, 
Who hitherto with ease didst lead the van 
To nesting-place in some secluded spot 
Beyond the reach of man. 


Thou lingerest alone. 
Why dost thou not with thy companions fly 
And as of yore by powerful wing be borne 
In tranquil joy on high? 
I fain would see thee dash 
In quest of food, parting the waters bright 
Which high above thy head in white spray splash, 
Giving thee new delight. 


With broken wing and spent 
Thou motionless dost rest, thy rovings o’er. 
The voices of the sea thy fate lament, 
Thy helplessness deplore. 


With mate to nest no more! 
Cruel the practised hand that held the gun, 
Whose master, heartless, left thee on the shore 
To die at setting sun. 
Emblem of charity, 
From thy own vitals said to feed thy young! 
So that the world thy slayer’s shame must see, 
How can thy wrong be sung! 


THIS MONTH’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


The half-tone cut on the front cover of this 
number shows ‘‘Magnet,” a sable and white 
collie of high quality and superior pedigree. He 
is the property of Mr. T. Laidlaw, of Bolton, 
England. The cut of mare and colt on page 190 
is from a print on Wellington Enamo Bromide, 
negative on a Wellington ’Xtra Speedy Plate. 
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“The Horse Still King” 


The Rider and Driver published in its issue for 
March 14, twenty-eight replies from team owners 
of Philadelphia as to their experience with auto 
trucks compared with horses. These replies 
appeared in one of the Philadelphia papers. We 
select fourteen of them, though all were to the 
same effect: 


Kolb Baking Company: ‘‘Work 400 horses, six 
autos; no trouble at all with the horses, and you 
can’t make that assertion too strong; all sorts of 
trouble with the autos; bought more horses today.” 

Freihofer Baking Company: “‘Two hundred and 
eighty-four horses, twenty autos; every horse work- 
ing except three; most of the autos out of repair.” 

Gimbel Bros.: ‘“‘Two hundred and seventy-six 
horses at work, eleven automobiles; haven't had an 
unsuccessful trip with the horses during the storm, 
nor a successful one with the autos.” 

United States Express Company: ‘‘Two hundred 
and fifty-nine horses; no trucks, and best of all, not 
going to have any; have profited by the experience 
others are having with their trucks.” 

N. Snellenburg & Co.: “‘One hundred and twenty- 
eight horses at work, fifteen trucks. All horse de- 
livery made satisfactory. Many of the trucks had 
to be unloaded and towed home.” 

National Biscuit Company: ‘‘ Ninety-three horses, 
no trucks. Horses so satisfactory no danger of us 
substituting them.” 

D. B. Martin & Co.: “One hundred and twelve 
horses, fourteen trucks. The trucks absolutely 
worthless during the snowstorm; horses working 
every day.” 

S. & S. Beef Company: ‘‘Twenty-eight horses. 
All at work; had three trucks, but found them so 
undependable and so thoroughly misrepresented, 
returned them.” 

Samuel Bell Sons: ‘‘Eighty horses, two trucks. 
No trouble at all with the horses; trucks very unsat- 
isfactory, get stuck nearly every time they go out 
in the storm; horses much the better.” 

Jno. J. Felin & Co.: ‘‘Ninety-seven horses, one 
truck. Horses out every day, truck in the shop 
every other day; cost as much to run the truck as 
eight horses.”’ 

Peter Cavanaugh: ‘Eighty horses, one truck. 
Horses can make delivery anywhere; truck a source 
of trouble and expense since the day I purchased it. 
Would that it would only jump overboard or burn 
itself up without doing any other damage; no more 
trucks for me, but resolve to stick to horses, as I 
could always use them to great advantage.” 


PASTURES 


James Irvin: ‘‘Two hundred horses. All at work 
during the storm; no auto trucks, and what is more, 
won't have any; saw too many good fellows go broke 
trying to keep them up. You would want to bea 
millionaire to pay repair bills on them.” 

Atlantic Refining Company: “‘Two hundred and 
fifty horses working, ten auto trucks. Trucks not 
doing any good, cost so much more to operate than 
horses; absolutely worthless in the storm.” 

Adams Express Company: “The auto delivery is 
much more expensive than the horse-drawn vehicles; 
found it necessary to equip all our autos with shovels, 
in order to dig machines out of snow when occasion 
required.” 

We reproduce these statements, not because 
we do not wish that the auto truck could do the 
work of the draft-horse and free him from his 
heavy burdens, but because of the falsity of the 
assertions so recklessly made on every hand that 
the auto truck is driving the horse out of exist- 
ence. These statements, and the nonsense 
written about the vanishing of the horse from our 
streets, are not only in the face of the testimony 
of men who know, but also in the face of the gov- 
ernment reports as to the number of horses in 
the country. According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 575, 
February 7, 1914, there were in 1880 .21 of a 
horse to each inhabitant of the United States. 
In 1900 the percentage was .24, in 1910 it was .22, 
in 1914 it was .21. But the per capita number 
of all farm animals has decreased since 1900. In 
horses the decrease in the past four years has 
been 3.5 per cent.; in milch cows 4.4 per cent.; 
in all cattle 19.2 per cent. 

Consider such figures as the following and then 
compare them with the same figures for horses. 
In 1880 there was .72 of a beef animal to each 
inhabitant; in 1900, the per cent. was .89; in 
1914, .57. In 1880 there was .25 of a milch cow 
to each inhabitant; in 1900, .23; in 1914, .21 
per cent. 

It is greatly to the interest of the auto truck 
companies to advertise their trucks to the dis- 
credit of the horse. It’s time the horse men and 
the harness and carriage men, who report a con- 
stantly improving business, combined to give the 
horse at least a fair chance to be heard. Apro- 
pos of all this a large concern doing business 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, employing several 
hundred horses, told us that during the recent 
storm, their three auto trucks collapsed on the 
road, that horses had to be sent to deliver the 
goods they had started with and to haul the 
trucks in under cover. 

The horse is here in larger numbers in Boston 
than ever, and in larger numbers on the farms 
of Massachusetts than ever (see Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 575), and while we could wish him freed 
from slavery and oppression, we purpose to con- 
tinue to plan for his presence and his better lot 
as man’s most faithful and valuable servant. 

F.H.R. 


TENT WANTED IN THE SOUTH 


The Rev. Richard Carroll of Columbia, South 
Carolina, one of the most active field workers 
of the American Humane Education Society, 
who devotes a large part of his time to deliver- 
ing humane lectures and holding mass meetings 
largely attended by both white and colored 
people, has immediate need of a tent large enough 
to hold 1500 persons. He has an opportunity 
to buy such a tent for $350. 

Will not some of our readers help Mr. Carroll 
and his voluntary assistants to hold these tent 
meetings on plantations and in various towns 
of South Carolina, by sending donations for a 
tent direct to the office of the Society, 45 Milk 
Street, Boston? 
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THE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 
By HELEN MINTURN SEYMOUR 
Up where the tree-tops toss and waver 
Each emerald crest, 
Carols a bird with a rose-red favor 
Bound to his breast. 


Though the rosebud sleeps and will only 
waken 
To June’s soft word, 
Look! The soul of a rose has taken 
The form of a bird, 


Of a flower-like bird or a red rose gifted 
With song and wings. 

Up where the light and the leaves are shifted, 
A grosbeak sings. 


THE GROSBEAK’S SONG 


The song of the rose-breasted grosbeak is the 
theme of every nature-writer, and all unite in 
pronouncing it of the highest type. In some 
respects it resembles that of the robin, but it is 
thought to have a more refined and musical 
quality. The description of the song of this 
bird by Audubon is such a delightful exhibition 
of the character of the man, showing so per- 
fectly his childlike faith in a Creator, and his 
absolute absorption in the beauties of nature, 
that the passage is given in full: 

“One year, in the month of August, I was 
trudging along the shores of the Mohawk River, 
when night overtook me. Being little ac- 
quainted with that part of the country, I resolved 
to camp where I was. The evening was calm 
and beautiful, the sky sparkled with stars, which 
were reflected by the smooth waters, and the 
deep shade of the rocks and trees of the opposite 
shore fell on the bosom of the stream, while 
gently from afar came on the ear the muttering 
sound of the cataract. My little fire was soon 
lighted under a rock, and spreading out my 
scanty stock of provisions, I reclined on my 
grassy couch. As I looked around on the fading 
features of the beautiful landscape, my heart 
turned toward my distant home,where my friends 
were doubtless wishing me, as I wished them, a 
happy night and peaceful slumbers. Then were 
heard the barkings of the watch-dog, and I 
tapped my faithful companion to prevent his 
answering them. The thoughts of my worldly 
mission then came over my mind, and .having 
thanked the Creator of all for His never-failing 
mercy, I closed my eyes, and was passing away 
into the world of dreaming existence, when 
suddenly there burst on my soul the serenade 
of the rose-breasted bird, so rich, so mellow, so 
loud in the stillness of the night, that sleep fled 
from my eyelids. Never did I enjoy music 
more; it thrilled through my heart, and sur- 
rounded me with an atmosphere of bliss. One 
might have easily imagined that even the owl, 
charmed by such delightful music, remained 
reverently silent. Long after the sounds ceased 
did I enjoy them, and when all had again become 
still, I stretched out my wearied limbs, and gave 
myself up to the luxury of repose.” 


THE BIRDS AT “FORD FARM” 


A few miles outside the city of Detroit there is 
located a farm of about 2000 acres upon which 
the owner, Henry Ford of automobile fame, has 
had conditions made as nearly ideal as possible 
for luring and holding many of the various kinds 
of birds that visit that latitude. 

Bird conservation of this sort has already 
proved successful and expedient. Mr. Ford’s 
ample estate harbors the birds in winter as well 
as summer; some species, considered migratory 
in their habits, apparently being content to 
remain here where peace and plenty abound, 
throughout the year. To increase the number of 
birds is an economic necessity. It is sound 
public policy viewed from any standpoint. 
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Wild Neighbors and Ourselves 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


NE winter a pair of rabbits 
occasionally played in 
front of my window. 
Noticing this, I placed 

food for them by their playground 
and in a short time they came daily 
to feed and to play for me. Lively 
plays they had. Often they raced 
in small circles; in the midst of this 
circling one would stop and stand 
erect for a moment and then cir- 
cle while the other stood. They 
counter - marched and_ counter- 
leaped; in this leaping they passed 
midway in the air. With all pos- 
sible speed they leaped back and 
forth, each apparently trying to 
alight in the spot from which the 
other leaped and then to wheel and 
instantly leap back. Sometimes 
one fooled the other by pretend- 
ing to leap without doing so. Fol- 
lowing a turn of this kind they 
jumped high, almost straight up, 
and as they faced or met in mid 
air each tried to grab or to push 
the other. They danced queerly, 
slowly rotating; they went through 
a kind of a stationary gallop, oc- 
casionally rising on hind legs to 
advance stiffly two or three steps. 

One day they spied me watch- 
ing through the window. For 
nearly half a minute they froze 
and watched me. _ As I did not 
move they presently went on with 
their play. After this we became 
better acquainted. I stood outside 
to watch them. At first far off, 
then closer, and finally within a few yards. To- 
ward the close of winter they came regularly 
into my cabin and ate off the floor. They 
declined to be touched, but this too could 
have been accomplished with a little longer 
acquaintance. But spring days came and they 
went off into the willows. 

After giving years of encouragement, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the wary Bighorn or mountain 
sheep to feed, play and at last to lie down close 
to my cabin. Finally, during a deep snow, I 
took a photograph of the leader of the flock at 
introductory nearness. Of course this close 
picture was secured through the aid of deep snow 
and the help which came from hunger and the 
friendship formerly shown. Anyone can make 
friends with birds and animals. This is made 
much easier if all the people in the neighborhood 
are friendly to wild folks. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN WILD SHEEP LURED BY SALT 


MR. MILLS FEEDING A CHIPMUNK 


Most birds and animals appear to desire 
human society. Birds leave the seclusion of the 
forest to build by the roadside where people pass. 
Other kinds of little feathered folk have deserted 
old nesting scenes and now nest by human 
homes. Robins, wrens, and bluebirds con- 
fidingly raise their families in the scene where 
children romp and play. 

Birds may come close for better food~oppor- 
tunities and increased safety from enemies, but 
it is also plain that many birds come chiefly to 
satisfy their desire for human society. It has 
often been demonstrated that shy, well-fed 
birds and animals are hoping and waiting for 
friendly advances on our part. Kindness and 
food will make most wild folks our friends. 
Wild neighbors are glad of the opportunity to 
call on us whether we break bread or not. They 
are also glad to have friendly calls returned. 
Birds and animals have 
individuality. A rec- 
ognition of this fact 
will make acquaint- 
ance with wild life 
more intimate. Food, 
kindness, also speak- 
ing to animals in the 
universal language, 
kind tones, are all 
means of promoting 
acquaintance, but the 
recognition of individ- 
uality means intimate 
understanding. 

Most wild life is 
wild from necessity 
and not from desire. 
In the past only the 
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wary escaped with their lives and only the wild 
left descendants. Many animals have trium- 
phantly survived man’s recent increased aggres- 
siveness by becoming more alert and wary; by 
changing their habits. Formerly master of all, 
the grizzly used to be ever in sight; now it is 
difficult to see him. The wolf and the beaver 
have almost ceased old time daylight activity 
and now make a living mostly by night. 

How little we have known of the real char- 
acter of animals! Woefully we have misunder- 
stood them. Even today the general opinion 
of wild animals is that they are undesirable 
citizens. This bad opinion is based on myths. 
Stories told by those who did not know or who 
do not know; careless observers and incompetent 
witnesses, and hunters who usually are prejudiced 
and generally not well informed are not good 
sources from which to form conclusions con- 
cerning the character of wild life. 

For ages the large carniverous animals have 
been considered ferocious. Strictly speaking, 
none of the animals in the United States are 
ferocious—they do not make wanton attacks on 
man. Our bears, lions and wolves fight only in 
self-defense or for the protection of their young. 
Domestic animals and human beings will also 
fight under these conditions. In this connection 
it may be well to remember that each year a 
number of people are killed and injured by 
domestic animals, and also by people themselves. 
Any kind of life may be demoralized. In the 
Yellowstone a bear is occasionally demoralized 
by improper feeding and by being harassed by 
people. Like causes demoralize domestic ani- 
mals and human also. All this demoralization 
can be prevented. 

It is helpful to be acquainted with wild life. 
And it is encouraging to see a steadily growing 
interest in the great outdoors. A deep snow 
formerly was followed by people old and young 
turning out to slaughter our neighbors of fur 
and feathers. But this year thousands of Boy 
Scouts and other people over the land went far 
afield during snows not to kill but to feed and to 
rescue afflicted wild folks. 

Our national parks and game preserves offer 
extraordinary opportunities for protecting wild 
life and also for extending our acquaintance with 
them. The possibilities of these places have 
not yet been realized. In addition to the parks 
and preserves which now exist others are needed. 
Here is a splendid opportunity for people old 
and young to render important public service in 
obtaining more state and national parks. 


“THE WARY BIGHORN” 


Some Queer-Looking Eggs »y rezrx J. KocH 


ITH the exception of the mammalia, 
the animals which suckle their 
young, practically every creature 
dwelling on the earth began life 

within the walls of an envelope popularly termed 
an egg. It becomes clear, therefore, that this 
appellation must do duty for a varied assem- 
blage of objects. Even among the mammalia, 


NOT GOLF BALLS, BUT TURTLE EGGS 


moreover, there are several egg-layers, a fact of 
which many people are not aware. These 
strange creatures are all native of that continent 
of animal curiosities, Australia, and two of them, 
the echidnadae, are also found in New Guinea. 

These echidnas are queer, ant-eater-like ani- 
mals, of whose habits comparatively little seems 
to be known, save that they subsist mainly on 
insects and that they really do lay eggs. Much 
more detailed accounts are extant respecting 
the habits of the duckbill, ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus, as science terms it. It is not unlike a 
gigantic mole in shape, save that it possesses a 
remarkable tail, and feet and bill of duck. Its 
habits closely resemble those of the common 
water-rat. Frequenting the streams of southern 
and eastern Australia, it makes its nest in a 
burrow in the bank. Here Mother Duckbill lays 
two white, flexible eggs, about three-quarters 
of an inch in length. When first hatched, the 
tiny duckbills are blind and naked, but in process 
of time they acquire the adult characteristics and 
issue from the nest-hole to feed 
and frolic in the river with their 
parents. 

Well-known birds lay strange 
eggs, the largest being that of the 
ostrich. But the ostrich’s egg 
would have appeared small beside 
that of the extinct Madagascar 
bird, the epyornis, which meas- 
ured more than thirty inches in its 
circumference. The smallest bird's 
eggs are those of the minute species 
of humming-birds, which are 
smaller than the eggs of certain 
kinds of tropical beetles. 

Reptiles’ eggs are very attrac- 
tive objects. In the case of croco- 
diles and many kinds of tortoise 
they are pale white, and resemble 
those of birds in shape. But the 
egg of the gopher-tortoise is re- 
markable for its very complete 
roundness. It may well be mis- 
taken for a golf ball. Many snake- 
eggs are soft skinned, brown as to 
color, and look, for all the world, 
like a number of new potatoes. 


The eggs of fishes are usually small, soft and 
inconspicuous. The most remarkable point 
about them is the extraordinary number laid by 
the individual. A single cod, for example, lays 
as many as nine million eggs. But the striking 
exception to the rule of numerous inconspicuous 
eggs is seen among the sharks and their allies, 
the dog-fish. These tigers of the sea lay eggs 
which are large in size, few in number, and de- 
posited singly, instead of in masses. These eggs 
are known to fisherfolk by such names as “‘prixy 
purses, fairy purses, or mermaid’s purses.”’ 
They consist of a dark-colored, leathery envelope, 
and are usually adorned with frills. These 
appendages serve the purpose of keeping the 
eggs supported among the branches of seaweeds, 
thus preserving the embryo from the damage it 
would sustain were the purse carried hither and 
thither by the waves. 

Frogs, newts and the like, lay fish-like eggs. 
The Surinam toad, however, has a remarkable 
way of dealing with his eggs when they are laid. 
The male takes the eggs, one by one, and imbeds 
them in the soft skin of the female’s back, each 
egg in a separate shell. Here the eggs remain, 
being carried about until the young toads hatch. 
There may be as many as one hundred and 
twenty in the back of an individual, although from 
sixty to seventy is the more common number. 

The egg-laying habits of the mid-wife frog of 
Europe are almost equally curious. The eggs 
are deposited by the female in the form of long 
chains which may be upward of a yard and a half 
in length. These chains are taken by the male 


GRASSHOPPER EGGS ON STRAWS 


and wound around his legs and thighs. Thus 
equipped, he retires to a hole in the bank of the 
stream, where he remains in concealment, until 
the tadpoles are on the point of hatching. Then 
he enters the water, when his offspring emerge 
from the eggs and wriggle away to take care of 
themselves. 

Many of the large land snails produce hard- 
shelled eggs, differing little in appearance from 
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those of birds. The egg cluster of the common 
whelk is like a rather dingy honeycomb, partially 
squeezed between the hands. When the eggs 
are alive and healthy, the form of the young 
whelks can be plainly seen through the semi- 
transparent substance which envelops them. If 
the eggs of molluscs are varied in appearance, 
the eggs of insects are infinitely more so. More- 
over, many of them are marvelously beautiful 
in form and embellishment. The beauty is 
almost always hidden from the eye, unaided by 
the microscope, for the eggs of most insects are 
mere specks, often less bulky than a grain of 
sand. Who, for instance, would expect to find 
beauty in the egg of a house-fly? And yet, place 
several of these eggs beneath a powerful lens and 
a vision of beauty greets the eye. The eggs of 
many butterflies and moths—mere atoms, when 
laid upon a leaf—are equally attractive. In 
point of beauty the egg of the moth or fly ranks 
far above that of the ostrich, and even the mite is 
beautiful under the microscope. 


TO A FIELD SPARROW 
By ELEANOR ROBBINS WILSON 


I hear you as I come along, 
My wee brown brother in the grass, 
The field’s peace in your liquid song 
Wells up to greet me as I pass; 


Wells up and floods your green domain 
And calls me like a vesper bell, 

It bids me join thy prayerful strain 
And all my humble blessings tell. 


I cannot tarry, little friend, 
My way lies toward the city’s heat, 
But thy song’s mem’ry will attend 
And bless me in the crowded street. 


So chant, my chorister of brown, 
Thy canticle from mead to mead, 
Nor let thy psalm the thrushes drown, 
It serves the quiet spirit’s need. 
I hear you as I pass along, 
The day is warm, the wind is spent, 
Yet from the fountain of thy song 
My spirit sips of thy content. 


A MUCH-READ COPY 

There is at least one copy of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals out in New Albany, Indiana, that is being 
put to excellent use. Mrs. Margaret H. Shrader, 
who receives the magazine, first places it in the 
juvenile department of the Carnegie Library 
in New Albany. After it has done good service 
there, she gives it to her laundress, who reads it 
and then in turn circulates it among colored 
friends. 


MARSH HAWK 


NIGHTHAWK 
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Curiosity of the Sparrow sown rT. rimMons 


HE yellow-hammer is one of our common 
native birds that depends greatly upon 
worms from among the roots of the 
grasses, and it is quite common for these 

birds, and especially the younger ones, to venture 
down to the lawn where they will search about 
and dig industriously for their highly prized 
morsel of food. 

One day last summer a young and rather 
venturesome yellow-hammer was noticed hopping 
about the yard at Bird Lawn, the home of the 
writer in Cadiz, Ohio, and those whose attention 
had been called to its actions watched carefully 
to see just what it was doing. The grass was 
short, and no difficulty was experienced in 
observing its every movement. 

It would hop from place to place, and appar- 
ently listen intently, and peer down among the 
roots of the grass on the lawn. 

After several seconds’ search it would suddenly 
dig into the earth and catch a worm. It was 
not ready to give up the search, for it continued 
peering into the short grass. 

In a few moments there was something besides 
the yellow-hammer to ebserve. About a dozen 
English sparrows had seen the bird searching 
over the yard, and they immediately came flying 
down to see what was the occasion of the bird 
searching about so intently. 

They ventured right up to the other bird, and 
actually crowded it in its movements. The 
yellow-hammer resented this familiarity, and it 
would rush at the sparrows and drive them away 
a short distance, but as soon as the yellow-ham- 
mer resumed its search, the sparrows crowded 
round again. 

They were determined to see what the other 
bird was doing, and in a few moments other 
sparrows came and actually crowded about the 
industrious young worker so much that it had 
to make a heroic effort to frighten the intruders 
away. It was useless for the yellow-hammer to 
try to scare the sparrows. They were indepen- 
dent, and determined to learn something new. 
The worm hunter had to abandon the lawn, and 
the sparrows closed in about the spot where it 
had been successful in locating some of the deli- 
cate morsels of food. They went through the 
same manoeuvers as the other bird, and those 
who watched are positive the sparrows found 
and devoured worms, and that they learned 
this from our native bird. 

This is proof of the ability of the English 


SPARROW HAWK 


sparrows to imitate our native birds. They 
can and will catch the insects and worms that 
other birds destroy, and unless they increase in 
numbers to such an extent as to outnumber 
native birds and drive them out of the country, 
they are sure to become useful. 

Curiosity and imitative ability will aid greatly 
in making the sparrow a useful bird in America 

Cases are reported where sparrows are imi- 
tating our birds even in their songs. Of course 
their efforts are rather feeble at first, but if they 
are as successfui along that line as in others, the 
time may come when we shall admire and even 
love the English sparrow. 


VALUE OF HAWKS AND WRENS 

In a leading editorial in the Weekly Record, 
Stella, Missouri, the writer seeks to dissuade 
boys from cruelly and thoughtlessly killing 
insect-eating birds and robbing their nests of 
eggs and young, and cites these instances which 
came under his own observation: 

We were sitting on the porch one day in the 
spring. A pair of wrens had built their nest 
on a beam just overhead and in that nest were 
four little wrens just out of the shells. The 
parent birds seemed very happy over the 
possession of this featherless progeny which 
did not look as if it could be of any benefit at all 
to the great, strong man so able to take care of 
himself and all he owned. 

Soon one of the old birds flew into the nest, 
holding something in its mouth. Curious to 
know what it was feeding its young on, I looked 
closely and saw a large, fat cutworm placed in 
the birdling’s bill by the parent. I watched 
closely and saw the old birds bring in from the 
near-by garden, twenty-seven large cutworms 
which were greedily swallowed by the youngsters. 

Another experience, not with a songster but 
with a graceful little sparrow hawk, happened 
in the winter when a friend was hauling from a 
near-by field some shock fodder. The shocks 
of corn were infested with mice, and just as sure 
as a mouse left the shock and ran any distance, 
the little hawk shot like an arrow from its perch 
on a dead tree and, quicker than the eye could 
flash, had the mouse in his talons. It took only 
a minute for the eating, when the hawk was 
ready for another swoop. This was kept up for 
more than an hour. Some ten or fifteen mice 
were killed, thereby saving the farmer much corn 
and other grain. 


RED-SHOULDERED HAWK 


All these species are of great service to the farmer, and all should be protected. The nighthawk and sparrow hawk feed largely on insects, 
while the other two are great destroyers of rodents. 


(Photographs from Audubon Society) 
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Our Dumb Animals 
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Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
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GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILL M. MORRILL, Assistant 
Boston, May, 1914 
é FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 
AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 
EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
with or without credit. : 
MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, an 


id 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 45 
Milk Street, Boston. 


THE WORLD’S BIRDS 


“The birds of the world are saved.”” These 
words, says Mr. Winthrop Packard, the well- 
known authority on birds, in the Boston Tran- 
script, were written by James Buckland of the 
Royal Colonial Institute of London. It is a 
wonderful thing to say. The facts, however, 
seem to warrant the statement. The passage of 
our own tariff amendment last year which makes 
it unlawful to bring the feathers of wild birds 
into this country, except for educational pur- 
poses, and the Plumage Bill now before the 
British Parliament having passed to its third 
reading by a vote of 297 to 15 (at the time at 
which we write), a measure much like our own, 
are tremendous strides in the way of saving the 
birds of the world. 

But more. It seems, to quote Mr. Buck- 
land again in the article referred to above, ‘‘The 
British government has called a congress on the 
plumage question to meet in London. It is 
stipulated that each nation attending must come 
prepared to bind itself to prohibit the export and 
the import of plumage. Of the European nations, 
France, Holland and Denmark alone have re- 
fused. Germany has not yet given her answer. 
All the others have agreed to the terms and have 
consented to come.” 

Before this number of Our Dumb Animals 
goes to press we hope the English measure will 
have become law. Should there be no failure 
in this respect, and should the congress called 
result in the agreement of the great majority of 
European countries to stop the importation and 
the exportation of bird plumage, why, then, shall 
we not accept with exultation the assertion of 
Mr. Buckland? We said last year that ‘‘Nine- 
teen hundred and thirteen would be remembered 
as the birds’ year.”’ It looks now as if nineteen 
fourteen would be even more memorable in the 
history of the race as the Golden Year for the 
birds of the world. F.H.R. 


WATCHING THE RAILROADS 


For February the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture prosecuted seven railroads on 28 counts 
for violating the law forbidding the carrying of 
live-stock without food, water or rest for more 
than 28 hours, or 36 hours when shipper signs 
special request for the 8 hours’ extension. The 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. was prosecuted on 
18 counts and was fined $3293.65. 

The superintendent of one road deliberately 
told us once that it was cheaper to pay the fines 
than keep the law. We have been informed, by 
one whose investigations should qualify him as 
an authority, that there are railroads which 
actually trick unsuspecting shippers into signing 
requests for the 8-hour extension when the 
shippers are anxious to have their stock kept 
within the 28-hour limit. The trick is an easy 
one and we have been shown how it is done. 
Let us hope the better day in railroading which 
is coming will make fraud of every kind the rare 
exception. F.H.R. 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT'S CRUELTY 
TO HORSES 


“Our serious trouble in the West is the Rural 
Free Delivery service. Since the parcel post 
amount has been increased the conditions are 
unbelievable. To begin with the carriers had 
poor, overworked horses. Then the roads are 
almost impassable in the winter. Recently a 
firm in this city sent six car loads of sugar in 
fifty pound sacks by parcel post. Even a 
smelter in this State gets much of its ore the 
same way. You can judge what the wretched, 
fagged-out horses have to suffer.” We quote 
these words from a correspondent. 

To cheapen the cost of mail delivery by tak- 
ing the price out of the very blood of defenseless 
horses is no deed of which a civilized nation can 
be proud. True, the Government does not 
own the horses. True, it ma‘es certain rules 
that one would think were designed to protect 
the horses. These rules in thousands of cases 
are not enforced. 

The truth is the Government will not pay a 
price, in the majority of cases, that will war- 
rant the contractor in hiring or owning a horse 
really fit to do the work. Too often we de- 
nounce the rural mail carrier and threaten him 
with prosecution, and sometimes as we have 
done, destroy his horses, when the real offender 
is the postoffice department at Washington. 
We think there is an improvement in the mail 
horses in many cities. Boston is quite above re- 
proach just now because a firm has the contract 
that will not use bad horses. It is in the country 
districts that the worst and most pitiable con- 
ditions exist. The Government should be 
ashamed of itself in its attitude to the horses 
that transport its mail. F.H.R. 


THE WORK-HORSE PARADE 


The Work-Horse Parade event in Boston this 
year promises to be the most notable in the his- 
tory of the Association. One can scarcely speak 
too highly of what has been accomplished in the 
way of encouraging drivers and team owners to 
recognize the claims of their horses upon them, 
and to awaken their pride in their horses. The 
inspection of stables, the distribution of litera- 
ture relative to the care and treatment of horses 
and the general management of stables—these 
are other phases of the work that have com- 
mended themselves to all. New features are 
to be introduced into the parade this year. We 
certainly hope the exhibition of U.S. mail horses 
may lead to a better day for these unfortunate 
animals. F.H.R. 


“OLD BLOCKS” 


That was the nickname of Hiram Woodruff, 
the man who invented, sixty years ago, the 
overdraw check. It might be said of him as 
has been said by many a man wading a trout 
stream, of the inventor of the barbed-wire fence— 
it’s a pity he had not died young. This abomina- 
tion in the way of a checkrein was invented for 
an erratic racing stallion known as Kemble 
Jackson, a horse that had a trick of putting his 
head down and running. With this device, 
designed for a special horse with a bad trick, 
“Old..Blocks’”’ won his race. Immediately ten 
thousand stupids must have an _ overdraw 
check on their horses. F.H.R. 


THANKS 


Mrs. Amanda E. Stansfield of Ellicott City, 
Maryland, has requested the undersigned to convey 
her grateful thanks to those who sent her financial 
help in response to a public appeal, Mr. Stansfield 
having lost his life in rescuing a kitten. As one 
of the children has been very ill, thus depriving 
the mother of opportunity to work, the donations 
were doubly acceptable. 


MARY F. LOVELL. 


THE IMMEMORIAL PREJUDICE 

The antipathy against the snake is probably 
as old as the traditions of Eden. The natural 
impulse of the vast majority of people upon the 
first sight of a snake is to crush it. 

Yet over against this is the statement, perfectly 
true, that, ‘‘Since the dawn of man, the snake has 
occupied more of the mind of man than any other 
creature except self and the snake’s first accom- 
plice.”” In some form or other it has been wor- 
shiped in nearly every clime. It would seem 
as if man had not only feared it, but fallen under 
the power of some mysterious spell that emanated 
from it. He has seen it coil itself into a circle, 
and made it the symbol of eternity. He has 
watched its cleverness, and used its name as 
a synonym of wisdom. The history of medicine 
was long bound up with belief in the healing 
virtues of the serpent. Signifying guardianship 
and safety it was pictured, we are told, on the 
first American flag. 

But think of it as we may, loathing it, or 
pitying it as hated of all men, it must be 
treated without cruelty. If it must be killed 
it is entitled to as painless a death as we can 
inflict. This is not carrying humanity to the 
point of absurdity. The real man, the best 
man, is the humane man, and he will cause 
needless suffering to nothing that lives. 

But the farmer destroys the snake at his peril. 
Leaving out of the account the venomous kinds, 
snakes as a whole are the farmers’ friends, because 
of the field-mice, the gophers, the pernicious in- 
sects upon which they feed. Harm they may do. 
Our strongest charge against them is their 
fondness for the farmers’ good friend, the toad, 
but like some even of our birds, they do more 
good than evil, if agriculturalists and gardeners 
are to be trusted. If our hostility against the 
snake is simply prejudice, it is time we killed— 
not the snake, but the prejudice. F.H.R. 


TEETH 


Once at least every year you should have your 
horse’s teeth examined by a competent veteri- 
narian. We are constantly coming upon horses 
that look badly nourished, thin, dejected, when 
the trouble is with the teeth. The poor animal 
cannot chew properly his grain. In many cases 
the jagged edges of the teeth lacerate the inside 
of the mouth. Remember these voiceless crea- 
tures cannot tell you their troubles. Not afew 
of them they must bear in silence. It is for you 
to find out if anything is wrong, and to prevent 
all possible suffering. But don’t think that any 
blacksmith is good enough dentist to care for 
your horse’s teeth. Have the best veterinarian 
you can get. F.H.R. 


AT THE STOCK-YARDS 


As an illustration of what it means to have 
our agents at the stock-yards upon the arrival 
and departure of all trains having cattle, sheep 
or swine, the following is told: An express car, 
loaded with calves, came through recently from 
New York State. A steam pipe had burst and 
when the car reached Brighton more than sixty 
were dead or dying from the scalding steam. 
Those still alive were killed at once by our men 
and their sufferings speedily ended. F.H.R. 


TO ENCOURAGE DAIRYING 


The Massachusetts Board of Agriculture offers 
liberal cash prizes in 1914 as follows: (1) For 
clean milk; (2) for best system of dairy-farm 
accounting ; (3) for best systems of dairy-farm 
accounting in actual operation; (4) for plan of 
practical dairy barn; (5) for practical dairy 
barns in actual use; (6) for dairy-farm opera- 
tions. Full particulars and entry blanks may be 
obtained from General Agent, Dairy Bureau, 136 
State House, Boston. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston — 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, March, 1868 
See names of Officers and Agents on pages 192 to 195. 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Fort Hill 2640 
FREE DISPENSARY 
73 Central Street, Boston 
Open daily except Sunday from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C.,V.S. D.L. BOLGER, D.V.S. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 4631 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
515 
Number of prosecutions ........... 26 
Number of convictions............. 25 
Horses taken from work......... oy 134 
Horses humanely destroyed ........ 98 


Animals treated at Free Dispensary 122 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals examined................. 21,475 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$500 from Charles H. Greenwood, $500 (addi- 
tional) from Miss Alice M. Curtis, and $387 
from Mrs. Anne M. Sargent; also gifts of $158.05 
from “E. A. H.,”’ $100 from Mrs. Elbridge Tor- 
rey, $25 each from Miss Nellie P. Carter, George 
G. Hall Company, and, for the Angell Memorial 
Building, in memory of ‘‘Sprite,’’ from Mrs. 
Georgie Nichols Tanner, and $20 from John O. 
Connor; and $816.67, interest. The Society has 
been remembered in the wills of Martha V. Jones 
of Cambridge and Sarah A. Hamm of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $382.25 from the estate of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. Noble, $125 from ‘‘one greatly interested 
in the ‘Be Kind to Animals’ movement,” $128.35 
from “‘a co-worker” for the distribution of hu- 
mane literature, $100 from Mrs. Elbridge Tor- 
rey, $30.31 (additional) from the bequest of 
Catherine N. Scott, $30 from Public Schools of 
Ansonia, Connecticut, and $116.42, interest. 

Boston, April 15, 1914. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE 

In pleading before the legislative committee 
for such stable conditions as would give the horse 
at least the ghost of a chance of escaping a 
horrible death in case of fire, we encountered the 
criticism of appealing to sentiment. That was 
just what we did not do. There was no need 
of it, in the sense in which the word is commonly 
used. We based our plea on the ground of 
justice, pure and simple. This faithful servant 
of man has helped him build his cities, his homes, 
his public buildings, has worked his farms, made 
possible the great harvests that have fed the 
world, and to shut him up in a stable at night 
where, should a fire break out, he would have to 
be roasted to death, is about as rank an act of 
injustice as one can conceive of. 

Indeed we never plead for mercy for animals. 
Give them their rights. Treat them fairly and 
justly, and they will need nothing more. Men 
may well plead for mercy from Heaven, the 
animal may only ask justice from man. F.H.R. 


FOR HORSE DAY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The second of June is National Horse Day. 
We want to have it widely celebrated this year 
over all the State. Will not every reader in 
every city, town and village of the Common- 
wealth help us? How? Write at once, upon 
reading this, say that you will serve as a com- 
mittee of one, and will interest others, to induce 
every horse owner to put a tag on his horse’s 
bridle, and to wear himself and furnish his 
drivers with buttons. The button is an attrac- 
tive one bearing the words, ‘‘National Horse 
Day’’—‘‘When the Horse is King,’ and in the 
center a horse’s head. The tag is similarly 
inscribed. 

In most towns and cities children and others 
can sell these tags and buttons on the street, 
the proceeds to be used for any humane work. 
We will send the buttons and tags, postpaid, at 
what they cost us: buttons $5 per 1000; $2.50 for 
500; 60 cents a hundred; the tags at 20 cents a 
hundred. It would be a noble service for any- 
one to buy these for distribution in his or her 
community. People would talk about it. The 
papers would call attention to it, and the horse 
get the benefit of it, as wellas many a driver who 
might be led to be a kinder, and so, a better man. 
It is not too early to begin to plan for this. 

We shall be glad to furnish buttons at the 
same rate to humane workers in any State, only 
orders should be sent in immediately. F.H.R. 


THE PUBLIC ABATTOIR 


Our bill, presented. to the present Massa- 
chusetts legislature, asking for a commission 


- to enquire into the wisdom of establishing abat- 


toirs under state and municipal control, was not 
quite turned down. The Committee on Public 
Health referred it to the next General Court. 
This was done notwithstanding the evident 
sympathy of the Committee with the measure. 


To ask for new things is often to be disappointed. - 


If our fathers got on in the old insanitary and 
outgrown ways why may not we? However, the 
next General Court will have to face the same 
measure, and its successor, and so on to the 
end of the chapter —or until something is done 
about it. 

The national question of humane slaughtering, 
now under the direction of the American Humane 
Association, is temporarily awaiting the promise 
of cooperation by a government department 
whose assistance will do much to in ure the right 
issue. F.H.R. 


DO YOU CARE? 


We are thinking of the women who read our 
magazines. We can reach, directly, few drivers 
and team owners. But the housewife to whom 
the butcher, and the baker, and the grocer, and 
the ice man, and the coal man, and the express 
man, and the laundry man, and the milk 
man, and the parcel post man, bring their pack- 
ages — she can keep an eye out for these drivers 
and their horses, say a kind word as to the claim 
of the horse for just treatment, let the driver 
know that she is interested in him and his horse, 
give him sometimes an apple for his horse, keep 
on hand a “Be Kind to Animals” button for him 
to pin on his coat. F.H.R. 


TO BUYERS OF HORSES 


In order to prevent fraud and deception in the 
sale of horses, we have made the following contract 
with certain leading dealers: 

They will sell a horse ‘“‘worth the money” to any 
person recommended by us, and in case of any dis- 
pute arising from the sale, they will abide by our 
decision. 

We make no charge for this service. Apply at 
our office, 15 Beacon Street, Room 27. 

BOSTON WORK-HORSE PARADE ASSOCIATION. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION IN WORCESTER 


For several months our representative has been 
going systematically and thoroughly through the 
Worcester schools (she is now working in the 
parochial schools), organizing the pupils into 
Bands of Mercy. She has had the heartiest co- 
operation of superintendent, school-board, prin- 
cipals and teachers. A remark, made in a 
street-car of that city by one who did not 
know of the work, is significant as to the results 
accomplished: A gentleman said to a friend, 
“T don’t understand it, but it seems to me 
as if the attitude of our boys and girls toward 
animals had completely changed this winter.” 

To have reached by personal contact 25,000 
children in a single community and to have had 
the chance to influence them in the direction of 
fair-play and kindness toward all life, human 
and sub-human, is an opportunity angels might 
covet. F.H.R. 


SAGINAW SCHOOL AUXILIARY 

Michigan, during the last session of its legis- 
lature, passed a bill providing for humane educa- 
tion in all of its public schools. The Saginaw 
County Humane Society, anxious to have this 
work progress rapidly throughout Saginaw 
county, has given eight different pamphlets on 
humane education to all of the teachers through- 
out the city and county, and is also subscribing 
for Our Dumb Animals and the National Humane 
Review to be sent to each school for one year. 

In connection with this work the School Auxil- 
iary of the Saginaw County Humane Society has 
been organized. This was done by sending 
pledge cards relative to the humane treatment of 
animals throughout the county. The signing of 
these entitles any child to membership. The 
Auxiliary, which has been in existence only since 
February 20, 1914, already has 7158. members, 
and it is steadily growing. The officers of the 
Society, who have met with such ready response 
and cooperation from both teachers and pupils, 
are greatly encouraged and foresee much good to 
be accomplished through the united efforts and 
work of the members of the School Auxiliary. 


MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON 
Viewpoint of Dallas, Texas, in republishing the 
poem, ‘‘She Is Not Mine,”’ contributed to Our 
Dumb Animals by Mrs. Bolton, adds this inter- 
esting comment upon the author, whom we are 
glad to number among the best friends of our 
Societies: 

Sarah Knowles Bolton is a woman of great 
ability, known as a writer all over the coun- 
try. She is also a woman who lives a use- 
ful, busy life, although abundantly able to live 
in luxury and idleness. 

One of the great attractions about the many 
attractions of Cleveland, Ohio, is the absence 
of the cruelty to animals so common in many 
other cities. Of course, there are cases of it, 
because so long as the world lasts there will be 
ignorance and brutality, but as a rule horses, 
dogs, cats and cows are well sheltered, well fed 
and well treated in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Bolton has always been one of the most 
indefatigable workers in this especial branch of 
education and culture, and her efforts resulted in 
making humane treatment of dogs, horses, cats 
and other animals a part of the civil code of her 
city. There are few foolish mad-dog scares 
there. If one begins, it is sensibly stopped, for 
experience has taught people there that hydro- 
phobia is rarely met with, while ‘scares’ are 
common and without foundation, and common- 
est among the ignorant. 

In her humane work, Mrs. Bolton is cordially 
assisted by the women of Cleveland and the 
humane societies and all who believe in pre- 
vention of cruelty to our dumb animals. 
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American Humane 
Education Society 


GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO > 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


GOD AND CRUELTY 


We have all faced the question: How can this 
be a world created and governed by a good God 
when cruelties the most appalling and bitter, 
not only stain the pages of human history 
but appear to go unpunished? There is no sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem. That cruelty 
and pain are here we know. Personally we are 
equally as sure of the “good God.”’ We have 
ceased to hold Him responsible for a thousand 
things of which men are guilty in the upward 
progress of the race. That He is infinitely 
kinder than we can possibly be, we believe. 
That He saw the end from the beginning, we 
believe; and that, in spite of all that now baffles 
and confounds us, His ways at last will be justi- 
fied to men, that too we believe. It is ours to 
do our best to lessen the cruelty, the suffering, 
the injustice that confront us as a part of the 
life we must live, and having done our best, 
refuse to doubt or despair. F.H.R. 


OUR SHAME 


Nothing is more to our shame as a nation 
than the lynchings that still disgrace so many 
of our States. True, the last report is that one 
or two fewer colored men were shot, or run down 
by bloodhounds or strung up to trees, or other- 
wise murdered by their white fellow American 
citizens, in 1913 than during 1912. Still the 
record is humiliating beyond measure, not only 
because of the reproach it brings upon the land, 
but because of the brutal and fiendish cruelty 
of it. F.H.R. 


MORE FROM JERUSALEM 


A prominent member of the Jerusalem S. P. 
C. A. sends us this letter of appreciation: 

Dear Sir: 

It was with great pleasure that members of 
the S. P.C. A. in Jerusalem read the very inter- 
esting article in your issue of January, on the 
work of the Society at Jerusalem. May I beg 
a few lines of your valuable space in which to say 
what a great debt we in Jerusalem owe in this 
respect to the unwearied and unselfish work of 
Mr. J. B. Barron, the first English Secretary of 
the Society. Not only was he ready at any and 
every hour to investigate personally any case 
reported to him, but his personal influence per- 
suaded many of the natives to join and to sup- 
port the Society, who would not otherwise have 
cared about it. Mr. Barron will long be remem- 
bered in connection with the S. P. C. A. in 
Jerusalem. We are fortunate in having as his 
successor Mr. S. Donnithorne, who is deeply 
interested in the work. 


THE USE OF CHILDREN 


The use of children in hospitals, or anywhere 
else, as material for experimentation is not to be 
tolerated for a moment, in our judgment, by 
any right-minded man or woman. Whatever is 
conscientiously done for the benefit of the 
child itself, to save it from disease or to 
lessen its suffering, though it may cause it 
temporarily more or less pain, is nothing against 
which objection should be made. But to use 
the child, even when no permanent harm may 
result to it, as a subject upon which to try out 
certain theories, or to test the efficacy of certain 
drugs, so long as this is not absolutely for the 
good of the individual child treated rather 
than for children in general, is abhorrent to 
the most of us. To cause a helpless baby one 
hour's distress, to say nothing of suffering, for 
the sake even of other children, when that baby 
has been brought to the hospital by its parents or 
guardians solely for what may be done for its 
benefit, we hold to be a breach of trust on the 
part of hospital authorities and physicians that 
hasn’t the slightest defense either in morals, or 
in law. : 

We write these words not because we believe 
that any physician is so far fallen- below the 
lowest levels of our common humanity as to inject 
into a defenseless child the active germs of a 
loathsome or possibly fatal disease, but because 
our moral sense is outraged at any treatment of 
the child such as we should refuse to permit were 
the child our own. We believe the universal 
assertion of parents would be that, if having 
taken their child to a hospital for treatment, 
they learned that it had been used for experimen- 
tation, though no lasting harm could come to it 
from the experiment, someone would pay the 
penalty for the unwarranted deed, if money or 
influence or, these failing, muscle, could reach 
far enough to find the offender. F.H.R. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Our friend, Mr. Edward. Fox Sainsbury, of 
France, writes us that the passage of the bird 
plumage law in this country, and the probable 
passage of a similar measure in England, is causing 
great distress in France where, it is said, more 
than 100,000 persons are employed in the plum- 
age industry. It is but another illustration of 
how a bad business sooner or later is followed by 
disaster. Doubtless the vast majority of the 
workers in establishments where plumage is 
handled, prepared for market and sold, have 
never been led to think of their trade as allied 
with the sufferings and death of numberless 
millions of beautiful birds. Matters will adjust 
themselves in time, but for the present a hard 
situation is created for a multitude of working 
people. F.H.R. 


BAND PAYS FOR WAGON SIGNS 


The Band of Mercy in Millersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, is promoting the ‘‘Be Kind to Animals”’ 
campaign by distributing the enamel signs for 
wagons advertised by the American Humane 
Education Society. They are purchasing these 
from the proceeds of the collections taken at their 
meetings. The signs have been placed on two 
delivery wagons (one owned by the mayor of the 
city), a rural delivery mail team, and two hotel 
cabs. The Band is expecting to order more 
signs soon, believing that they will serve to 
increase popular interest in Millersburg in the 
humane treatment of animals. 


The Boston Ice Company has ordered nearly 
1000 of our metal ‘‘Be Kind to Animals” signs 
for use on all their teams here. 


Remember the Massachusetts S, P. C. A. when making your will 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TO STOP CRUELTY IN PARIS 
By EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 


All over Paris one sees the mandate, ‘‘Soyez 
Bons pour les Animaux”’ (‘‘Be Kind to Animals’). 
M. Hennion, the new prefect of police, is urging 
the importance of realizing this desideratum. 

The movement to protect animals more 
effectively has been commenced. A permanent 
commission to meet once a month is to be organ- 
ized, and to be composed, as it should be, of all 
classes. The presidents of the existing societies 
will meet the presidents of the master syndicates 
and the presidents of the workmen engaged in 
the transport business. This commission held 
its first meeting on February 12, M. Hennion, 
the prefect, presiding. In his speech he re- 
marked that all were unanimous in the desire to 
protect in a more complete and effective manner 
the animals used in Paris. Continuing, M. 
Hennion said, “I am anxious to unite all the 
divers associations and interests and to arrive 
at an agreement as to the best methods to em- 
ploy to reach a successful issue. I feel certain 
that success will crown our efforts as all have at 
heart the same object, the same desire and firm 
determination, and that our efforts will be fruit- 
ful in practical and positive results.” 

The recent scandal at Nimes, where gross 
cruelty was used in destroying stray dogs, has 
stimulated public opinion and the authorities 
are taking measures to put down all cruelty with 
a firm hand. 

Dieppe, France. 


CITY ORDINANCE AGAINST CHECK- 
REIN 


We congratulate the S. P. C. A. of Mobile, 
Alabama, upon its success in having that city 
adopt a model-ordinance against the overhead 
checkrein. Action was taken in February, as 
follows: 


Be it ordained by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Mobile. 

Section 1—That it shall be unlawful within 
the corporate lines of the City of Mobile to use on 
any horse or mule, used for draft or driving pur- 
poses, what is commonly known as the “over- 
head checkrein” if so drawn as to cause the ani- 
mal physical pain or discomfort, or checkreins 
of any kind which have a like effect. 

Section 2—That the checkrein, of whatever 
description, used upon any such horse or mule, 
within the corporate limits of the City of Mobile, 
shall be loosened, and kept loosened, when the 
animal is standing, hitched or otherwise, so as 
to give the animal the free and comfortable use 
of its head. 

Section 3—Any person violating the provisions 
of this ordinance shall be fined by the recorder 
not less than two nor more than ten dollars for 
each offense. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Editor—Guy Richardson, Box 166, Boston, Mass. 

Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Box 166, Boston, Mass. 

Business Managers—Officers of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock). 

The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation). All funds and 
property controlled by Board of Directors. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 

None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day 
of March, 1914. 


(Seal) James R. Hathaway, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Nov. 1, 1918). 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 

GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 

PLEDGE 

“*I will try to be kind to all living | creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and address of the president: 

The monthly publication, Our Dumb Animals, for one year; 
twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, etc.; 
copy of “Songs of Happy Life’; and an imitation gold 
badge for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and ninety-one new Bands were 
organized in March, of which 214 were in Massa- 
chusetts and 162 in schools of Rhode Island. 
The numerals show the number of Bands in each 
school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Beverly: Hardie, 12. 

New Bedford: W. Benjamin, 15; Acushnet, 11; Thos. A. 
Green, 9; Silvia Ann Howland, i Mary B. White, 4; Horatio 
A. Kempton, 7; Cedar St., Harrington Memorial, 10; 
Betsey B. Winslow, 10; Thos. &. Rodman, 10; Fifth St., 10: 
Middle St., 11. 

Newbury: Center Newbury, 4; Byfield, 4. 

Provincetown: Provincetown, 19. 

Truro: North Truro, 2; Longnook; Truro, 2. 

Wellfleet: Wellfieet, 6. 

Worcester: West Boylston St., 6; Trowbridgeville, 4; 
Jamesville, 2; Belmont, 17; North Pond, 2; Adams Sq., 8; 
ore St., 4; Valley Falls, 3; Burncoat Plain, 2; Blithe- 

Brookline, Massachusetts: Francis H. Rowley. 

Dorchester, Massachusetts: Possumist Jr. Club. 

Mansfield, Massachusetts: Henke. 

Medford, "Massachusetts: Lawrence. 

Springfield, Massachusetts: Stebbins. 

South Lancaster, Massachusetts: S. L. A 

Topsfield, Massachusetts: Carmichael. 

Bowdoinham, Maine: Public Schools, 3. 

Topsham, Maine: Free Baptist S.S.,9; Baptist S.S., 8. 

Whitefield, New Hampshire: Stevens; Eureka. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Middletown: Witherbee. 

Portsmouth: Vancluse; McCorrie; Gibbs; Chase; Bris- 
tol Ferry. 

Providence: Greeley St., 9; Althea St., 8; Arnold St., 13; 
Merino Ave., 4; Chalkstone Ave., 11; Charles St., 10; Cleary 
Grammar, 19; Tyler, 18; Thurber Ave., 10; Admiral St., 4; 
Putnam St., 9; Temple St., 11; Point St. Grammar, 16; 
Peace St. Grammar, 14. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Hartford: Northwest, 29; Henry Barnard, 32. 
Rockville: East District, 11. 
Warehouse Point: County Home, 3. 


New York 
Amsterdam: Denice; Buckley. 
Brooklyn: Brooklyn. 
Esperance: Meadowland. 
Fonda: Wood. 
Fort Hunter: Cummings; Walker. 
Fort Johnson: Marshall; Hope; Bedell. 
Fultonville: Snyder; Owen. 
Glen: Voorhees. 
Hagaman: McCullough. 
Pattersonville: Cullings. 
Fairport, Ohio: Fairport. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Solotobb; Zipper; Sylk. 
North Branch, New Jersey: North Branch. 
Greenwood, Delaware: Greenwood School, 4. 


Schools in Maryland 
Berlin: Public, 7. 
Frankford: Public, 2 
Girdletree: Public, 2. 
Goldsboro: Goldsboro, 2 
Hillsboro: Hillsboro, 2. 
Queen Anne: Queen Anne, 2. 
Ridgely: Ridgely, 7. 
Sharptown: Sharptown No. 1; No. 2 
Snow Hill: Snow Hill Primary, 5. 
Chincoteague, Virginia: Chincoteague School, 10. 
Greenbackville, Virginia: Public Schools, 4 


Schools in South Carolina 

Aiken: Martha Schoefield. 

Charleston: Simonton, 6. 

Vances: Vances. 

Port Orange, Florida: Port Orange. 

McMinnville, Tennessee: L. T. L. 

Prestonsburg, Kentucky: Prestonsburg Normal. 

Hastings, Michigan: Merciful. 

Montello, Wisconsin: Dumb Animal Protectors; Pro- 
tecting Society; School District No. 6, Buffalo. 

Sedalia, Missouri: Jefferson School, 4; Boy = 
Troup 1; Broadway School, 16; Horace Mann School, 

Marion, Kansas: Dickerson. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado: Y. W. C. A. Girls Club. 

Ivywild, Colorado: Ivywild 

Barber, Idaho: Barber. 

Payette, Idaho: Band of Mercy. 

Seattle, Washington: Puget Sound. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 91,506. 


TOODLES" 


CIRCUS DAY 

By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
A circus passed along the street today, 
And children followed, and the crowd pressed hard. 
There was a blare of trumpets, and the clowns 
Grimaced and grinned from chariot and from car. 
Cages there were where lions in unrest 
Paced as a convict in his prison cell 
Paces and pants for freedom. And a snake, 
Drugged into stupor, with a human form 
To guard its slumber. Tigers, too, were there 
From far-off jungles, caged within a space 
Scarce longer than their bodies, lithe of limb. 
Camels and elephants more freedom had 
Because, forsooth, no cage could bear their weight. 
I pondered as I viewed the motley crowd 
That gathered at the music’s luring call 
To see these wild things, caged against their will,— 
If human progress in its onward stride 
Had far outgrown those old barbaric days 
That held a life to torture, but not kill. 


To cage a thing God made to roam the wild, 

Teach it to fear the hand that wields the lash, 
Parade it through the street to gaping crowds,— 
Never again, till death brings it release, 

To let it know the freedom of an hour 

Unwatched, unguarded,—Ah, the price they pay,— 
These prisoners that parade on circus day! 


‘“*ALLEN”’ 
By C. L. HINTON 


NEVER was much of an 
admirer of cats, having 
formed the opinion that 
as a class they are ani- 
mals that do not show 
the affection and grati- 
tude displayed by the 
canine species. There 
are exceptions, however, 
to all rules, and the sub- 

ject of this sketch was certainly far above any of 
his kind I ever knew. From earliest kittenhood 
he developed unusual traits of character. He 
never romped and played about as all kittens do, 
but gravely sat apart and watched the antics 
of his little sisters and brothers, nor could he be 
induced to join with them. 

I never could keep our cats from committing 
petty thefts, getting on the table when no one 
was noticing, or encroaching on the cook’s do- 
main, thereby calling for correction. This would 
have no effect, and the same thing would be 
repeated whenever opportunity offered. ‘‘Allen’’ 


was never guilty of anything of this kind, and 


he was never known to have any altercation with 
the dogs, and was on the best of terms with every 
member of the family. He possessed a charming 
personality which drew all towards him. 

He had a beautiful yellow and white coat 
which he kept scrupulously clean, never allowing 
it to become soiled by coming into contact with 
the pots and kettles in the kitchen as did the 
others. No dandy could pay more attention to 
his personal appearance or look neater than he 
did. What greater praise need be accorded him 
when I say he was perfectly honest, clean, and 
possessed a lovable temper which enabled him to 
live amicably with all about him? All loved and 
petted him, but this did not spoil him in the 
least, and he maintained his unselfishness and 
sweetness of disposition to the end of his brief 
career. 

There was a reticence and sadness about our 
little friend that always impressed me as some- 
thing unaccountable. Coming events cast their 
shadow before, and maybe the tragedy that was so 
soon to befall him was already darkening his life. 
Who can tell? He was a great hunter, not con- 
fining himself to the prosaic work of rat catching, 
but making frequent forays into the fields and 
woods in quest of larger game. Rabbits and 
partridges succumbed to his prowess, and I am 
afraid this success in the field made him somewhat 
neglect his duty about the house and barn. 
This love of sport in the end proved his undoing. 
One day we missed him, but this was nothing 
unusual, but when several days passed and he 
failed to put in his appearance we grew uneasy, 
for he never remained from home more than one 
day at a time. 

When at last he did come, what a woeful sight he 
presented, what a contrast to the jaunty Allen 
we last saw! On examination I found that one 
of his legs had been severed from his body, no 
doubt having been caught in that horrible device 
of civilized man, the infamous steel trap. What 
torture is inflicted on the animal tribe by the 
use of this devilish céntrivance! 

Every delicacy we could procure was offered 
the poor sufferer, but nothing could tempt him, 
and I saw there was no hope for him, as gangrene 
had set in. I mercifully put an end to his ex- 
istence in as painless a way as I possibly could. 
There will never be another to fill his place; and 
often before the lamps are lighted, as I sit and 
gaze in the glowing embers, I think of my little 
friend who used to take his place in the chimney 
corner and purring contentedly also directed his 
looks towards the cheerful blaze as though he saw 
something there to appeal to him. 
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“*PETER,”” THE SCHOOL CHILDREN’S PET 


‘Peter’ was a pet crow owned by R. R. Sallows of Goderich, 
Ontario. In our illustration this clever bird is seen taking his 
lunch with his little mistress. He was a great favorite with 
everyone, even though he was fond of playing tricks with the 
neighbors’ clothes-lines and in their gardens. He was espe- 
cially fond of staying in the vicinity of the schools, to the 
delight of the children, who greatly enjoyed his hearty laugh 
and funny ways. Peter was quite a linguist, and used to 
perch on the window-sills of the school buildings and interrupt 
the work with his merry chatter. 

Despite the fact that Peter was kept all winter in a warm 
attic to insure his comfort, he died recently, to the sorrow of 
all. Weare indebted to J. A. Mitchell, editor of the Goderich 
Star, for this picture. 


THE CHILDREN’S ELEPHANTS 


The children of Boston are to be the happy owners of three 
fine elephants. The Boston Post is behind the plan and is 
deserving of great praise for its undertaking to release these 
noble animals from the hardships of travel and the continued 
performances at exhibitions, and at the same time cause them 
to become the property of the children of Boston and vicinity. 

These elephants came to Boston as trick animals. Their 
owner wanted to go out of the business, was too fond of them 
to think only of the money side of it, and when the Post made 
an offer of $6000, with the understanding that they should be 
turned over to the Zoological Park to find a comfortable home 
the rest of their lives, and that the children of this section 
should have a chance to buy them, the owner accepted the 
offer. Then the Post began the campaign. A page has been 
devoted each day to the matter and every child’s name and 
his contribution have been published, together with many 
letters and interesting comments. 

We do not believe in the captivity of wild animals, but since 
these elephants are here, and there is no opportunity to send 
them back to their native haunts (and doubtless that would 
be unwise now even if possible), we rejoice that they are 
to have such comforts as a well-managed zoological garden can 
give them. For their sakes we are delighted that there will 
be no more trains to catch, and no more weary journeys to 
make. What a relief to such travelers to think their good 
trunks have escaped forever the hands of the “baggage 
master!” F.HR. 


THE BIRTHDAY GIFT 
By LOUISE TAYLOR DAVIS 
Last week I had a birthday, and my father said to me, 
“T’ll give you anything you want. Now, son, what 
shall it be? 
How would you like a phonograph?” But I just an- 
swered ‘‘No. 
I'd rather have a puppy, ’cause a puppy loves you 
so!”’ 


So then he laughed and said that he would try and 
get a pup, 

And on my birthday morning, the minute I woke up, 

The fattest little furry dog was sitting on my bed! 

There’s in the world that I’d ’a rather had 
instead. 


He follows me around all day and sleeps with me 
at night; 

He — to bark at me and growl, and then pertend 
to bite. 

His _— legs are wobbly, and he can’t run fast, but 
oh! 

I’m glad I’ve got that puppy, ‘cause a puppy loves 
you so! 


WHEN ANIMALS SLEEP 


Elephants sleep standing up. When in a herd a certain 
number will always stand watch while the others sleep, for 
the big, powerful beasts are timid and cautious at night and 
will not go to sleep unguarded. 

Bats sleep head downward, hanging by their hind claws. 

Birds, with few exceptions, sleep with their heads turned 
tailward over the back and the beak thrust beneath the wing. 

a gulls and other long-legged birds sleep standing on 
one leg 

Ducks sleep on open water. To avoid drifting ashore, they 
= paddling with one foot, thus making them move in a 
circle. 

Foxes and wolves sleep curled up, their noses and the soles 
of their feet close together and blanketed by their bushy tail. 

Lions, tigers and cat animals stretch themselves out flat 
upon the side. Their muscles twitch and throb, indicating 
that they are light and restless sleepers. 

Owls, in addition to their eyelids, have a screen that they 
draw sideways across their eyes to shut out the light, for they 
sleep in the daytime. 


A HELENA, ARKANSAS, TOT AND HIS PET GREYHOUND 


Sent by Editor James R. Turner of the Shield, for thirty years a 
reader of Our Dumb Animals. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


For the Year Ending March 1, 1914 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 


O those who read a report of our two 
Societies for the first time its brevity 
must be a striking feature. The explan- 
ation, however, is simple and should be 

made. Each month we issue in Our Dumb 
Animals a monthly record of the work accom- 
plished or undertaken, and a report of all gifts 
with the names of the givers. Since nearly all 
who read this are readers of Our Dumb Animals 
a summary, therefore, like this answers every 
purpose and saves the expenditure of the large 
sum of money a voluminous and detailed report 
would involve. 

The year now closing has been an eventful one 
for the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. by reason of 
new fields of service entered, refer- 
ence to which will be made later. 
The multitudinous and ordinary 
things that every such society must 
daily attend to have been looked 
after with all the fidelity at our 
command. The unending stream 
of complaints that pours into the 
office, day by day, now in the form 
of letters, now over the telephone, 
many anonymous, not a few of 
them the outcome of neighborhood 
grudges and the desire for revenge, 
is almost beyond belief. Hours and 
days are necessarily spent by agents 
following up groundless charges of 
cruelty. The chief agent’s report 
below will indicate something of 
what has been done in this depart- 
ment. 


Inspection of Food Animals 


The work of the stock-yards has 
been carried on with unabated vigor. 
All animals received by:rail, or other- 
wise, either for sale, or slaughter, 
are inspected by our agents. Any 
that may be seriously injured are 
humanely put out of their suffering 
and others more or less crippled are 
given the care they need. For the 
twelve months 391,113 cattle, sheep 
and swine have passed under the 
eyes of those representing the So- 
ciety, who have charge of this special 
service. These agents also visit the 
abattoirs and slaughter-houses and 
use all means in their power to prevent the 
sufferings of food animals. This is one of the 
most exacting and laborious features of our 
work. It means exposure to all sorts of weather 
and untiring vigilance. It is little appreciated 
because few even stop to think about it, while if 
a horse is discovered in a pitiable condition any- 
where in the State, there are many who say: 
‘What is the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. doing, 
that this can be allowed?’’ They forget how 
varied our work is and how large the territory 
that must be covered. The twenty-six agents 
of the Society, seventeen under full pay and 
nine under part pay, of course can only partially 
cover the State. As fast as the money is avail- 
able we add to the list of those who are paid for 
their entire time. Five hundred would not be 
too many if we could afford them. Their salaries 
and expenses, however, are among the heaviest 
burdens of the Society. They must be thor- 
oughly competent men, and when they are con- 


stantly traveling from place to place this means 
a large expenditure in the course of a year. The 
agent in Springfield as in Worcester should have 
a competent assistant. 


The New Dispensary 


The last of July we decided to open a Free 
Dispensary for animals. A suitable location 
was found at 73 Central Street, Boston. One 
veterinarian is in attendance forenoons, one 
afternoons. A young lady has charge of the 
office and keeps all the records. This has been 
found to meet a very real need, particularly 
among people who cannot afford to employ a 
competent veterinarian. Since its opening to 


March Ist, seven months, there have been 
treated 3079 animals, classified as follows: 701 
horses, 1195 dogs, 1038 cats, 100 birds, 45 un- 
classified. The cost has been about $200.00 per 


- month. Many cases are treated by corre- 


spondence. 
The Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital 


The Dispensary has demonstrated the need 
of this institution beyond controversy. Ground 
was broken early last autumn at which time 
appropriate services were held. The work has 
progressed as rapidly as the weather has per- 
mitted. The foundations are laid and the steel 
work is being placed. We can hardly expect 
the building to be ready for occupancy before 
January of 1915. The hope had been that the 
money necessary might be in sight before the 
undertaking was begun. The directors, how- 
ever, deemed it wise to start with the funds on 
hand, or to be actually counted upon, and go 
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forward with faith in those generous and loyal 
friends of our cause who have never disap- 
pointed us yet. 

We must raise at least one hundred thousand 
dollars more. That time will justify the building 
of this Hospital as a Memorial to the founder 
of our Societies and a home for their enlarging 
services both to the State and the nation we do 
not for a moment doubt. 


A New Law 


We had the good fortune last year to secure 
the passage of a law forbidding the private sale 
of such horses as it would be a violation of the 
anti-cruelty statutes to work. The public sale 
of such horses has long been for- 
bidden. Several convictions have 
already been obtained under the act. 
One of the chief advantages, how- 
ever, has been that, rather than 
stand trial for the offense, the ma- 
jority of ‘‘horse sharpers’’ have been 
willing to refund the purchase money 
to their victims and give up the 
horse to be humanely destroyed. 


Worn-out Horses 


During the year we have caused 
to be painlessly put to death 1661 
old and unfit horses. In cases where 
the owners have been very poor, or 
swindled by some knave, or to save 
a prosecution, we have paid for a 
horse, a small sum, seldom more, 
often less, than five dollars. The 
total net cost to us in purchasing 
such horses has been $399.00, an 
average cost for the entire 1661 
horses of a little under twenty-five 
cents apiece. Every horse con- 
demned and ordered destroyed, be- 
sides those our own agents person- 
ally put out of the way, is kept 
under observation until the receipt 
is given, describing the animal and 
confirming his death, by the people 
to whom such horses are sent. It 
will be seen that in the great major- 
ity of cases we do not have to buy 
these poor victims of man’s hard 
usage. They are generally delivered 
to us by their owners who are glad 
to escape a prosecution, though when the abuse 
has been evident and wilful many a man has 
been summoned to court where he has had to 
pay the penalty for his cruelty. 

We have been instrumental in sending to Red 
Acre Farm several old horses for whose board 
someone has been glad to be responsible. Few 
things bring us more satisfaction than the con- 
sciousness that every day some of these worn-out 
but patient servants of mankind are released 
from the drudgery and suffering that have made 
their way so weary, and their lot so hard. We 
are always glad to receive money for this work 
as not infrequently it makes it possible to end 
the long journey for some tired horse before he 
could be taken from his owner by law. 


Fire Protection 


The first legislation ever sought, so far as we 
know, to protect horses from fire, has been 
embodied in two bills we have had before the 
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Legislature, one last year and one this year. 
The bill would make conditions such in stables 
where more than six horses are kept that their 
peril in case of fire would be greatly lessened. 
Copies of this bill can be had by other Societies 
on application. 


Horse Vacations 


Through the generosity of gracious friends of 
the Society, we were able last summer to give 
a rest in the country to twenty-seven city 
horses whose owners were too poor to send them 
away and pay their board while hiring others to 
take their places. The vacations lasted from 
two to four weeks according to circumstances. 
These horses were sent to the Weld Farm where 
they had the pasture by day and the best of care 
by night, being treated just as well as any of 
the highest-class equine boarders at this well- 
known country estate. 


Summer Watering Stations 


To our nine watering stations throughout the 
city last year we added a watering cart drawn 
by two of the handsomest draft-horses in Boston. 
This beautiful team, with open 
blinders which we easily persuaded 
the owner to try after the first week, 
traveled to many sections where the 
congested condition of traffic made 
the establishment of a station im- 
possible. It was greatly appreciated 
by the drivers and owners of teams. 
The cost for this was five-dollars- 
and-a-half a day, but we believe the 
money was well expended. All told, 
we watered from near the middle of 
June till into September, seventy- 
four working days, 243,673 horses. 


Fountains 

We regret exceedingly the action 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Animal Industry in closing the 
fountains in Boston. This was 
done, it was claimed, to lessen the 
danger from glanders. But to close 
them in Boston and leave them 
open in adjoining towns and suburbs 
amounts to little. London has near- 
ly wiped out this plague, and so has 
Canada, and not closed a fountain. 
Blacksmith shops, old sales-stables 
and boarding-stables, and careless 
inspection of animals coming in from 
other States are vastly more respon- 
sible for glanders than are fountains. 
The Jenks fountain, particularly, 
which we thoroughly believe in, 
and of which there are a number 
in Boston, can, in our judgment, be 
used with entire safety. 
National Horse Day 

A beginning was made by us last year in insti- 
tuting the observance of this day in Massa- 
chusetts. Correspondence with owners of horses, 
the Team Owners’ Association, and others who 
cooperated with us, resulted in the distribution 
of 16,300 tags and 14,600 buttons. Enough were 
glad to pay for these so that the expense to us was 
practically nothing. We trust this year to extend 
the observance of the day over the entire State. 
Moving Pictures 

During the year arrangements were made 
with a syndicate representing nearly all the mov- 
ing picture houses of this State, whereby our 
moving picture film, which advertises the Angell 
Memorial Hospital and illustrates many phases 
of the work of the two Societies, is being exhi- 
bited in almost every city and town of the 
Commonwealth. The educational value of this 
is scarcely to be estimated. 


The Boston Branch 


Through the activity and interest of Miss 
Dorothy Forbes, 107 Commonwealth Avenue, 
this city, there has just been organized the 
Boston Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
The purpose of this Branch is to enlist the co- 
operation of the largest number of people pos- 
sible in the Society’s work, and to lead them to 
observe particularly such horses as should be 
reported to the Society’s headquarters because 
of cruelty and neglect or as worn-out and so 
entitled to a merciful release from work. The 
Branch has its own attractive badge, its cards of 
membership and instruction. The fee is the 
small sum of one dollar 


The Lecture Course 


A course of lectures by twelve of the leading 
veterinarians of the East, one of them coming 
from Canada, was planned in connection with 
the Harvard Medical School. The general sub- 
ject was the “Diseases of Our Domestic Ani- 
mals.’’ The aim of the course was to instruct 
the owners of animals within and about Boston 


in the proper care and treatment of their horses, 
cattle, dogs, cats, etc. This wasa new departure, 
and we doubt if it has ever been attempted 
before on so large a scale. The Medical School 
furnished the lecture hall and assisted largely in 
securing the ablest available lecturers. 

In this connection it may be said that in addi- 
tion to many addresses that the President has 
made during the year upon the work of one or 
both of our Societies, the Secretary has given 
twenty stereopticon lectures, six of them being 
in New Hampshire and one in Maine. An 
address was also given by him before a district 
Teachers’ Institute in New Hampshire. 


Smaller Animals 


The Society employs a very competent agent, 
a woman, a great lover of animals, who spends 
her entire time calling for such smaller animals 
as we are requested to send for. Homes are 
found for many of these. Some are taken to the 
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Ellen Gifford Home, and the rest are painlessly 
put to sleep with chloroform. 
Trapping 

A year ago we sent a man into the Maine 
woods with the photographic equipment to 
secure genuine reproductions of the scenes of 
cruelty involved in trapping. It was an ex- 
pensive piece of work, but we believe the pho- 
tographs brought back of animals dead in steel 
traps, or suffering the torments of these brutal 
instruments of torture, and the _ illustrated 
pamphlet which was made possible, have pro- 
vided the most forcible and telling indictment 
of the traffic in the skins of our more common 
fur-bearing animals that has ever appeared. 
The camera tells its own dreadful and appealing 
story. 


Humane Slaughtering 


Perhaps there is no such thing. So long, 
however, as men demand animal flesh for food, 
every man and woman with a sense of justice 
alive in the soul, is morally bound to see that 
these victims of man’s appetite meet death in as 
painless a manner as possible. We 
are glad to say that from nearly 
every state in the Union have come 
letters from earnest workers promis- 
ing help in this most important 
campaign. Many have interested 
hundreds of their friends to sign and 
mail us protests against the present 
cruel methods. 

At last the American Humane 
Association has taken the conflict up 
as a national issue, and we are co- 
operating with them in every possi- 
ble way toward the reform which is 
aimed against more abuse and ill- 
treatment of animal life than all 
other forms of cruelty combined. 
Correspondence with members of 
Congress, with the Department of 
Agriculture and influential interests, 
whose support we must have, is at 
present preparing the way for what 
we believe will result at last in 
changing present conditions. 


The Public Abattoir 


Here in Massachusetts we have 
introduced a bill before the Legisla- 
ture urging the appointment of a 
Commission to enquire into the 
wisdom of establishing public abat- 
toirs in this Commonwealth, as has 
been done so largely in Europe. 
Only by these institutions, under 
state or municipal control, can we 
ever close up the thousands of 
country slaughter pens that are 
haunts of cruelty, and that are beyond descrip- 
tion in the vileness of their insanitary surround- 
ings. Our bill may be no more than a beginning, 
but soon, or late, the public abattoir will be re- 
garded as a vitally essential feature of every 
civilized community. 


Henry B. Hill 


We record here the death, at the advanced 
age of 89, of our former Treasurer and Director, 
the Honorable Henry B. Hill. Long and faith- 
fully had Mr. Hill served our Societies. His 
name, his character, his presence in our offices, 
were elements of strength which were sincerely 
appreciated. 

Death also took from our Board of Directors 
this past year two honored members, Mr. 
Elbridge Torrey and Mr. G. Arthur Hilton. 
Both will be missed from our monthly meetings 
which they attended whenever .their health 
permitted. 
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The American Humane Education Society 


Twenty-five years ago this month (March, 
1914), the American Humane Education Society 
was founded, the first of its kind in the world. 
It is beyond our power to estimate the work 
accomplished both at home and abroad during 
this past quarter of a century. Besides several 
special workers in the United States, we now 
have corresponding representatives in England, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Turkey, Chili, 
Guatemala, Mexico and Cuba, through whom 
much of our literature has been distributed. 


Workers at Home 


In our own country we have two women work- 
ing in California: Mrs. Alice L. Park, who is 
constantly addressing teachers’ institutes, con- 
ventions and other public gatherings, and who 
maintains also a very active humane press bureau 
for the western states; and Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, 
who is devoting her time to organizing Bands of 
Mercy, or Junior Humane Leagues, as she terms 
them, in Southern California. In Idaho Mrs. 
Jennie R. Nichols is extremely active in making 
addresses, organizing Bands of Mercy, and 
interesting influential people in the humane 
cause. She is also engaged in the practical work 
of the protection of animals and is accomplishing 
remarkable results. Her recent protest against 
the ‘‘stampede”’ as a feature of entertainment at 
fairs has succeeded in arousing a humane senti- 
ment to an extent which, it is hoped, will result 
in the abolition of this cruel form of amusement. 
Mrs. Nichols is striving to secure a humane edu- 
cation law for Idaho. In Ohio Mrs. Virginia S. 
Mercer is engaged in talking before schools and 
organizing Bands of Mercy. 


Among Our Colored Friends 


The work in the South, carried on by the Rev. 
Richard Carroll and Mrs. E. L. Dixon, of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, is one of our most promising 
endeavors. Mr. Carroll, a gifted speaker, is 
constantly giving addresses before all classes of 
people. Mrs. Dixon devotes her time to speak- 
ing before schools and organizing Bands of 
Mercy, addressing various kinds of gatherings 
such as mothers’ meetings, ministerial associa- 
tions, etc., and in carefully distributing our 
literature wherever she has opportunity. Vol- 
untary resolutions, endorsing the work of Mrs. 
Dixon, were unanimously passed at a recent con- 
ference of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. 


Public School Teachers 


Our activities in the South are not confined 
to the several States covered by these two repre- 
sentatives. We recently circularized all the 
superintendents of schools in South Carolina, 
Florida and Tennessee, asking their cooperation 
in helping us to distribute humane literature to 
their teachers. We also wrote to the presidents 
of fourteen normal and industrial schools, asking 
permission to send literature to the members of 
their graduating classes. The request met with 
a most cordial response. 


Organizing New Societies 


The American Humane Education Society has 
also cooperated financially with the Louisiana 
State S. P. C. A., in order that the organization 
of humane societies, chiefly through the splendid 
efforts of Miss Louise H. Guyol, might be ex- 
tended into States bordering on Louisiana, as 
well as to stimulate further the interest in that 
State. 


“Be Kind to Animals’? Campaign 


The Society has recently started a ‘‘Be Kind 
to Animals” campaign which has been received 
with enthusiasm all over the country. Our first 
supply of 25,000 buttons (bearing the motto, 
“Be Kind to Animals,” and also pictures in colors 
of the head of a horse, a dog, a cat, and two birds) 
was exhausted within a few weeks after it was 
received. Orders were received from humane 
societies and individuals throughout the entire 
country. After distributing about 50,000 of 
these buttons we adopted a new design, much 
more attractive than the first. One of the lead- 
ing department stores in Boston purchased 
100,000 of these buttons, as a beginning, to be 
given out by them gratuitously. We hope to dis- 
pose of at least 1,000,000 of these attractive 
badges of kindness during the present year. 
Hundreds of pennants, to be sewn on horse 
blankets, and enamel signs, to be placed on 
wagons, both bearing the slogan, ‘“‘Be Kind to 
Animals,” have also been distributed, and are 
carried in stock to be disposed of at cost, wher- 
ever wanted. 


Quantities of Literature Distributed 


The American Humane Education Society has 
continued its policy of sending literature, with- 
out charge, for distribution at fairs, teachers’ 
institutes, conventions, and other gatherings. At 
the Animals’ Healtheries and Utilities Exhibition 
and Conference, held in London last spring, our 
Society had a large exhibit of literature. An 
assortment of literature, photographs, and other 
matter was also sent to the Yokohama (Japan) 
S. P. C. A., for exhibition purposes at a con- 
ference held in that city. Our literature tables 
were a conspicuous and much-patronized feature 
at the Convention of the American Humane 
Association in Rochester, New York. 


In France and Belgium 


M. Perinet of Geneva, Switzerland, is work- 
ing steadily to increase the Band of Mercy move- 
ment on the Continent, and has met with marked 
success in France, where he has received able 
assistance. Many Bands have been organized 
in that country, and it seems only a question of 
time when they will be officially established in all 
the schools (both public and private) of that 
Republic. In Belgium, where M. Perinet has 
been in communication with the Minister of 
Public Instruction, a few Bands have been 
organized, with the promise of more when the 
movement once gets well under way. Pam- 
phlets on the Band of Mercy idea, in German 
and in French, have been printed and distributed 
by M. Perinet. 

Last summer a special plea was made for the 
organization of Bands in the schools of Italy, 
and in Piedmont a beginning was made, ninety- 
seven Bands with a membership of 15,900 being 
the result. 

In Turkey Mrs. Alice W. Manning has found 
it very difficult to carry on the humane work 
because of the unsettled condition of affairs, as 
the result of the war. Things are now looking 
brighter and it is hoped that much can be 
accomplished. 


90,000 American Bands of Mercy 


Up to the present time over 90,000 Bands of 
Mercy have been formed since the first one was 
organized in America in 1882. During the past 
year Bands have been reported from thirty-five 
states, from several provinces in Canada, from 


Newfoundland, Cuba, Porto Rico, Chili and 


Turkey, the number of Bands approximating 
4000. 


“Our Dumb Animals”’ 


So constant has been the demand for Our 
Dumb Animals for use by humane workers, that 
never before has there been a year when such 
large orders for subscriptions have been received 
from humane societies and school authorities. In 
addition to subscribing for schools, some societies 
have also ordered the magazine to be sent to fire 
companies, livery stables, etc. In several in- 
stances we have received large orders from 
individuals for this same purpose. Last sum- 
mer, several hundred bound volumes of Our 
Dumb Animals were presented to hotels in New 
England, and some were sent even farther afield. 


Steady Demand for ‘‘Black Beauty”’ 


“Black Beauty”’ retains its popularity as the 
“best seller’ of all humane books published, 
either by us or others, as the constant demand 
for new editions of it testifies. Specimen orders 
during the year include one from the publisher 
of an educational journal in Tennessee, for 600 
copies, to be sent to teachers in his State; and 
another from a superintendent of schools in 
Connecticut for a like quantity. When asked 
about the progress of humane education in New 
Hampshire, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction told our Secretary that ‘Black 
Beauty” was read in practically every school in 
that State. Copies of ‘‘Black Beauty” (as well 
as other humane literature) in Spanish, have 
been sent to Guatemala and we have received 
word of the great good it is doing there. It has 
been placed in boarding schools, and instances 
have been cited of how the story is being told, 
by their more fortunate brothers, to the natives 
who cannot read. 

Thousands of our five special humane books 
have been circulated throughout the country, 
chiefly for use in schools. Over 2500 copies have 
been distributed by Miss Mary C. ¥arrow 
alone; and 1000 copies were purchased by the 
Humane Society of Columbus, Ohio, for use at 
Christmas. 


Spanish Work 


Through the interest and generosity of Miss 
Mary Craige Yarrow of Philadelphia, our series 
of Humane Education Leaflets (Numbers 1 to 8) 
has been translated into Spanish, for distribution 
chiefly in Chili and the Canal Zone. Another 
phase of our work among the Spanish-speaking 
peoples is the distribution in Cuba of our “Be 
Kind to Animals’ buttons, with the reading in 
Spanish. The button also bears the words, 
‘Bando de Piedad” (Band of Mercy). We were 
enabled to have 20,000 of these buttons made, 
through the generosity of friends interested in 
the work in Cuba, to be distributed by that 
untiring worker for the cause in Havana, Mrs. 
Jeannette Ryder. 


Traveling Libraries Appreciated 


Our traveling humane libraries, consisting of 
thirty volumes, are still in circulation throughout 
the country, and in nearly every instance the 
recipients write asking for an extension of time, 
as the books are very popular and are known to 
have a strong influence for good among their 
readers. 
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Finances of Both Societies 


The treasurer’s report can be summarized as 
follows: 

The total receipts of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. for the year, including bequests, were 
$121,739.59, of which $27,584.40 was designated 
as for the permanent fund, the interest only to 
be used. The total expenses were $85,166.65, 
leaving a balance, after the transfer of the 
designated fund, of $8988.54. 

The total receipts of the American Humane 
Education Society were $27,273.75, of which 
$4985.33 was designated as for the permanent 
fund, the interest only to be used. The total 
expenses were $27,636.67, the deficit being 
$362.92. 

The Societies gratefully acknowledge the sup- 
port accorded them by their many friends, par- 
ticularly during a hard financial year. 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, 
President. 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER 


Number of complaints received... 16,388 
Number of animals examined .... 57,419 
Number of fish peddlers’ and hawk- 
ers’ horses examined ........... 5376 
Number of prosecutions ......... 339 
Number of convictions ........... 316 
Number of horses taken from 
Number of worn-out or injured 
horses humanely destroyed : 1661 
Number of horses watered during 
Cattle, sheep and swine examined 
at the stock-yards ............. 391,113 
Sick or injured cattle, sheep and 
swine killed at stock-yards...... 874 


SPECIMEN CASES 


No. 1. Two master teamsters were summoned 
to court, charged with inflicting unnecessary cruelty 
upon a horse, which was badly galled. The driver 
was released but the owners were fined $50 each, the 
court holding them accountable. 


No. 2. A man residing in Boylston abandoned 
a horse in a field, tying him to a tree and leaving 
him to starve. After two days the animal was 
found nearly dead. The man left town, but later 
returned, was arrested, and sent to jail for two 
months. 

No. 3. A man living in Brighton was arraigned 
for extreme cruelty to a cat. He kicked her from 
his door into the street, where an officer destroyed 
her to relieve her suffering. For this offense the 
defendant paid a fine of $40. 

No. 4. A driver was seen with a horse attached 
to an express wagon, drawing a heavy load of scrap 
iron. The man had an inch-and-a-half iron pipe 
three feet long, with which he was beating the horse 
over the back. Our agent was notified and he and a 
police officer arrested the driver who, on the follow- 
ing day, was sentenced to the House of Correction 
for two months. 

No. 5. A farmer in Hampden County was 
found guilty of cruelly dragging a bull on the 
ground and a fine of $50 was imposed. 

No. 6. For beating and torturing a dog, a New 
Bedford man paid a fine of $20. 

No. 7. For promoting a cock-fight and being 
present, a prominent farmer in a suburb of Boston 
paid a fine of $100. Twenty-five cocks were 
destroyed by order of the court. 


No. 8. For disposing of a worn-out horse at 
private sale, a dealer was convicted and paid a fine 
of $50. This horse had been ‘‘doped”’ for the pur- 
pose of covering up a severe lameness. 

No. 9. A man in Charlestown, in attempting 
to rob the driver of a vegetable wagon, struck his 
horse with a hammer, inflicting several cuts and 
bruises. He was convicted and fined $20. 


No. 10. Two men in Fall River were arrested 
by our agent, charged with cruelly overdriving a 
horse. While only one was driving, both were held 
accountable and each was fined $30. 

No. 11. A dealer in live poultry was charged 
with cruel transportation of fowl by overcrowding 
in crates, one fowl being dead and others lying on 
their backs. He was sentenced to pay a fine of $50. 

No. 12. Two young men were arrested for driv- 
ing a horse to death. One was sentenced to the 
House of Correction for four months, the other was 
returned to the Reformatory from which he had 
been previously released on parole. 

No. 13. Two horse dealers were charged with 
selling to a farmer in Maine a poor worn-out horse, 
substituting him for the one purchased. Both men 
were fined $50 each, after being obliged to refund 
the purchase money amounting to $85. 

No. 14. A blacksmith held a grievance against 
the owner of a horse, and when this horse was sent 
to him to be shod he wilfully drove a nail into the 
foot of the horse, causing great suffering and lame- 
ness, for which dastardly act the court imposed a 
fine of $50. He should have been imprisoned for a 
year. 

No. 15. For permitting the use of horses suffer- 
ing from sore backs, galled shoulders and general 
debility, divers owners of teams and carriages were 
fined in sums varying from $20 to $50. 

The directions to all our prosecuting agents are 
that it is always better when possible to convert 
men from cruelty than to convict them in the 
courts, and that the test of a Society's usefulness 
is not the number of its prosecutions, but the 
number of acts of cruelty it is able to prevent. 


JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
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Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
F. J. A. van Vollenhoven Holland 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet . .. Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 


Band of Mercy Organizers in Massachusetts 
A. Judson Leach 

Miss Ella A. Maryott 

Honorary Members 
William B. Allison, Guatemala, Central America 
Nicasia Zulaica C., Concepcion, Chili 
Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New Orleans, 

La. 

Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. r 
M. Jerome Perinet, Geneva, Switzerland 
Edward Fox Sainsbury, Dieppe, France 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling, Romsey, England 
M. Roger des Varennes, Paris, France 

Active Life Members 
Alstrom,Mrs.DorothyD. Kendall, Miss S. R. 
Angell, Mrs. Geo. T. | Kennedy, Miss Louise 
Ballard, Dellworth Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
Banning, B. R. Kilgore, John D. 
Barnard, Hon. Chas. A. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. C. E. 
Barnard, Mrs. Chas. A. Lewis, Mrs. F. E. H. 
Barnard, Harry Lewith, Henry F. 
Borden, Miss Emma L. Lindsay, Mrs. Clara E. 
Brinton, Susanna Lindsley, Miss Emily V. 
Carpentier, H. W. Mack, Mrs. Lestina D. 
Champlin, Mrs. A.G.K. Mahoney, Rev. Martin 
Cleveland, Mrs. J. Ray Melzer, A. 
Crocker, Mrs.Caroline B. Musselman, MissClaraB. 
DeWolf, Mrs. Chas. E. Nevins, Mrs. David 
Eddy, Miss Sarah J. Rogers, Albert R. 
Fay, Miss Sarah B. Smith, Oliver 
Fisher, H. Stokes, Miss O.E. Phelps 
Fiske, Mrs. J. N. Torrey, Mrs. Elbridge 
Glenn, Miss Carrie Traver, Mrs. L. 
Haile, Mrs. Wm. H. Tucker, Nathan, M.D. 


Hapgood, Mrs. A.A.P. 
Harris, Mrs. Amy E. 
Jones, Mrs. Lillian M. 


Upham, Miss E. Annie 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. W. 
Van Rensselaer, C.S., Jr. 


Keith, William E., M.D. Whitney,Mrs.Geoffr’yG. 
Kendall, Miss C. C. Yarrow, Miss Mary C. 
Kendall, Miss Georgiana 
Associate Life Members 

Babcock, Miss Edith Marshall, Mrs. Sallie G. 
Bigelow, W. Sturgis, Meredith, Albert A. H. 

M.D. Meyer, Miss Heloise 
Clark, Charles F. Newcomb, Miss Ade- 


Corbin, Mrs. C. C. laide W. 
Curtis, Atherton Parker, Miss E. S. 
Fogg, Miss Grace M. _ Reed, Arthur 


Gray, Miss Ellen 

Hathaway, Miss 
Jerusha F. 

Larkin, John D. 


Sharpe, Mrs. Maud R.L. 
Todd, Mrs. Albert 
Warren, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Weeks, Edwin R. 
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M. S. P. C. A. AGENTS 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C.,V.S.,Veterinarian 
EDGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent 
DANIEL J. DELANEY, Ambulance Agent 
(THOS. LANGLAN) 

County Agents 
CHARLES F. CLARK, Saugus, Essex County 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, Medford, Middlesex 

DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Berkshire 
ROBERT L. DYSON, Worcester, 
George Bieberbach, Assistant, 
Worcester and Franklin 
FRANK G. PHILLIPS, Nahant, 
Norfolk and Plymouth 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield, 
Bristol, Nantucket and Dukes 
WM. H. IRWIN, Cotuit, Barnstable 
WILLIAM H. LYNG, New Bedford, Bristol 
Special Local Agents 
Waltham, WILLIAM H. HARVEY 
Somerville, CHARLES M. BERRY 
Lowell, C. A. HAMBLET, D.V.S. 
Boston (R. R. Yards), CHARLES B. HALEY 
Great Barrington, FRED M. TRUESDELL 
Stockbridge, S. A. NOBLE 
Lawrence, FRED N. ABBOTT 
Lee, F. H. CUTTING 


LOCAL AGENTS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S§. P. C 


A ¢ signifies appointment for the Commonwealth 


Abington, North 

Acushnet 

Adams 

Agawam (P. O. Feeding Hills) 
(P. O. Mittineague) 

Amherst 

Andover 

Ashburnham 

Ashby 

Ashfield, South 

Ashland 

Athol 

Attleboro 


R. F. D! No. 


Avon 
Ayer 
Barnstable 
Cotuit 
Hyannis 
Osterville (P.O. Orleans) 


Barre 

Becket 

Belchertown 

Bellingham (honorary) 
Belmont (P.O. Waltham) 
Berlin 

Blackst 

Blandford (P. O. Chester) 
Boston 


Brighton District 


Bourne (P. O. Buzzards Bay) 
(P. O. Sagamore) 

Boxford 

Braintree (P. O. Quincy) 

Brewster (P. O. South) 

Bridgewater 

Brimfield 

Brookfield 

Brookline 


Canton 
Ponkapoag 
Carlisle 
Carver, East 
Charlemont 


Charlton 
Chatham 
Chelsea 
Cheshire 
Chester 
Chesterfield 
Chicopee (P. O. Falls) 
Clarksburg 
Clinton 
Cohasset 
Concord 
(P. O. Concord Junction) 
Conway 


John F. Hollis 
Melvin O. Bradford 
Wm. O'Brien 
William F. Sullivan 
Edward S. Connor 
Arthur F. Bardwell 
Geo. S. Cole 
James F. Hare 
Walter J. Smith 
Arthur J. Chapin 
George G. Tidsbury 
L. S. Billings 
John N. Nerney 
Seth R. Briggs 
George F. Ide 
Eli Mills 
Willard W. Beals 
P. J. Beatty 
Alfred Crocker 
Wm. H. Irwint 
John J. Maloney 
James Boland, Jr. 
mes 
Daniel H. Rice 
Elmer D. Ballou 
Myron S. Barton 
Henry A. Whitney 
Charles F. Chase 
Walter Cole 
John W. Chapin 
John Nugent 
S. A. Anderson 
Thos. Langlan 
Harry L. Allent 
Frank J. Flanagan,D.V.S 
J. B. Matthews 
Charles B. Haley 
Fred R. Chase 
Daniel J. Delaney 
James Fraser 
H. P. Kennedy 
Walter B. Popet 
B. Franklin Sanborn 
Benjamin F. "wad 
Ren R. Wes' 
S. F. Ay 
James R. Qualey 
Eugene Farnsworth 
Elias Johnson 
Orrin Hicks 
Thos. Mooney 
Alonzo W. Corey 
Horace Taylor 
H. S. Webster 
John W. Daly 
Vm. F. Downes 
Samuel M. Shrue 
D. W. Robbins 
Jas. W. Lewis 
Walter W. Clark 
David H. Sherman 
Lewis A. McIntyre 
Jonathan Eldridge 
Fitz Roy Grover 
George W. Heisler 
Edwin H. Alvord 
Albert W. Nichols 
Edward J. Sullivan 
Lewis N. kes 
Charles Sanderson 
Thomas L. Bates 
Joseph F. Carr 
George A. Kilham 
Gordon H. Johnson 


Cummington (P. O. West) 
Dalton 
Dana, North 
Danvers (P. O. So. Hamilton) 
Dartmouth (P. O. South) 
P. O. South) 
(P. O. South) 
Dedham (honorary) 
Dennis, South 
Douglas, East 


Dudley 
East Bridgewater 
Easthampton 
East Longmeadow 
Easton (P. O. North) 
Edgartown 

(P. O. Vineyard Haven) 
South 
Enfield 
Erving (P. O. Miller's Falls) 
Essex (honorary) 
Everett 

(P. O. Malden) 


Fall River 
(honorary) 
Falmouth (honorary) 
(P. O. Wood's Hole) 

Fitchburg 
Florida 
Foxboro 
Framingham (P.O. South) 

(P. O. South) 
Franklin 
Gardner 


Gloucester 
Grafton 
North 
Granby 
Granville 
Great Barrington 


Greenfield 


Hadley 

Hamilton 

Hampden 

Hancock 

Hanover, North 
(P.O.Rockland,R.F.D.No.1) 

Hardwick (P. O. Gilbertville) 

Harvard 

Harwich 

Hatfield 

Haverhill 


Heath, Center 
Hingham 


South 
Hinsdale (P. O. Pittsfield) 
Holden 
Holland 
Holliston 
Holyoke 


Hopkinton 
Hubbardston 
Williamsville (P. O. Tem- 
pleton) 
Hudson 
Hull, Nantasket 
Huntington 
Ipswich 
Kingston 
Lakeville (P.O. Middleboro) 
Lancaster (P. O. South) 
Lanesboro (P. O. Pittsfield) 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Leicester 
Lenox 
Lexington 


Lincoln, South 
Longmeadow 
Lowell 


Ludlow 

Lunenburg 

Lynn (P. O. Saugus 
Malden 


Manchester 
Mansfield 


Marion 
Marlboro 
Marshfield 
Maynard 
Medford 


Medway, West 
Melrose 


Mendon 
Middleboro 
Middleton 
Milford 


Millis 


Milton 

Monson 

Monterey 

Mount Washington 


Francis L. Shaw 
gar H. Pierce 
Thos. L. Thayer 
Joseph Merrill 
Chas. W. Howland 
Charles H. Meade 
niel H. Smith 
Wm. F. Drugan 
A. P. Baker 
Wm. H. Herendeen 
E. P. Heath 


Quincy H. Merrill, M. D. 


Wm. T. Green 

G. S. Buckner 

F. C. Burton 

Patrick Costello 
John D. Donnely 
Walter H. Renear 

H. W. Brusie 

E. J. 

Wm. Gilbert 
William E. Hill 
James R. Hathawayt+ 
Fred B. Farwell 
John Fleet 

Rufus G. Hilliard 

G. Channing Clark 
Herbert H. Lawrence 
James K. Polk Purdum 
A. Q. Thayer 

Jerome O. Brown 
Ernest A. White 


Chas. H. Tilton, D.V.S. 


Charles O. Newell 
Chas. R. Gowen 
Augustus E. Cleaves 
Henry A. Turner 
Wm. A. Hodgkins 
William Loynd 
Wm. A. Getchell 
D. C. Nutting 
Harry S. Hartley 
Hon. H. C. Joyner 
Fred M. Truesdell 
George Pierce 
Thomas Manning 
R. S. Gaylord 
Emery Lawrence 
H. H. Thresher 
H. F. Bailey 


Charles H. Dwelley 
Fred. E. Crawford 
Wm. Hanna 


Augustus B. Caswell 
Charles L. Rollins 
Porter C. Croy 
William Dickinson 
Charles L. Spring 
R. Foster Robinson 
Thomas C. Maxwell 
E. W. Merrick 
John F. Hebard 
Amos S. Robbins 
Edward B. Stratton 
J. G. McIntosh 
Wm. H. Morehouse 
Thos. J. Elliott 


Martin K. Powers 
William H. Clark 
John Smith 

E. A. Allen 

Albert S. Garland 
Ephraim Pratt 
Hopestill B. Coombs 
George A. Sampson 
Ernest N. Wood 
Fred. N. Abbott 

F. H. Cutting 
James A. Quinn 
Timothy E. Dunn 
Patrick Maguire 
George L. Pierce 
Samuel Farrar 
John D. Allen 

C. F. Richardson 


C. A. Hamblet, D.V.S. 


George F. Stiles 

C. Frederick Gilmore 
W. H. Considine 
Sherman Sanderson 
Charles F. Clarkt 
James R. Hathawayt+ 
Fred D. Merrill 
Samuel S. Peabody 
Henry A. Perry+ 
L. Leslie Jones 
Charles H. Kittrell 
Geo. F. Richards 
Bert J. Adams 
John Baker 

Sidney B. Shattuck 
Joseph M. Russellt 
Jophanus H. Whitney 
Emery D. Holmes 
E. L. Videtto 

Geo. W. Burke 
George E. Kerr 

J. B. Driscoll 
Samuel S. Lovell 
Oscar Cram 

H. C. Snell 

T. Corwin Watkins 
Albert R. Daniels 
Paul B. Moulton 
Pierce 

H. 

B. 

Frank Schutt 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Nahant 

Natick (P. O. Wellesley) 
Needham 

New Ashford 

New Bedford 


New Marlboro 
Southfield 
Newbury 
(P. O. Byfield) 
Newburyport 
Newton 
Chestnut Hill 
Highlands 
Lower Falls 
West 


Norfolk 
North Adams 


North Andover 

North Attleboro 

North Brookfield 

North Reading 
Northampton (P. O. Leeds) 
Northboro 


Northbridge 
Northfield 
Norwell 
Oak Bluffs 
(P. O. Vineyard Haven) 
Oakham 
(P. O. Coldbrook Springs) 


ange 

(P. O. Athol) 
Orleans 

Oxford 


Or. 


(honorary) 


Palmer 
Paxton 


Peabody 


Pepperell, East 
Petersham (P. O. Athol) 
Phillipston (P. O. Athol) 
Pittsfield 
Plymouth 
Provincetown 
Quincy 
Randolph 
Rehoboth 
Richmond 
Rockland 
Rockport 
Pigeon Cove 
Rowley 
Royalston (P. O. Athol) 


(honorary) 


(honorary) 


Salisbury 

Sandisfield (P. O. New Boston) 
New Boston 

Sandwich 

Saugus 

Scituate, Egypt 

Seekonk 

Sheffield 


Shelburne (P. O. S. Falls) 
(P. O. S. Falls) 

Shirley 

Shutesbury 

Somerset 

Somerville 


So. Hadley (P.O. S. H. Falls) 
Southboro (P. O. Fayville) 
Southbridge 

Southwick 

Spencer 

Springfield 


Sterling 

Stockbridge 

Stoneham 

Stoughton 

Stow (P. O. Gleasondale) 
Sudbury 

Swampscott 

Taunton 


Frank G. Phillipst 
John J. Oakes 
Norman Mackenzie 
Charles S. Baker 
Henry W. Mason 
C. F. Smith 

Albert C. Langshaw 


Wm. S. Bradley 
Benjamin F. Hathaway 
Byron S. Rogers 
Benjamin F. Hathaway 


Henry W. Marriner 
Rufus H. Moulton 
Joshua H. Seaver 
N. Fred Bosworth 
John Purcell 
Fred M. Mitchell 
Richard T. Kyte 
Wm. H. Rand 
John Ryan 
Harry A. Hunt 
Andrew R. Jones 
E. O. Wiley 
A. W. Fulton 
Albert Wing 
Jas. M. Craig 
E. Carlisle Brown 
John P. Ranger 
James J. Harris 
Charles Packard 
J. Q. Hatch 
Henry F. Carbrey 
Hamilton Boyd 
Fred Doane 
w alter T. Osborne 
Roy S. Lewis 
Walter H. Renear 


Fred H. Parmenter 
George M. Underwood 
L. S. Billings 
F. H. Snow 
Orrin B. Chaffee 
George L. Fortin 
A. F. Bennett 
Henry H. Pike 
Walter H. Pike 
Michael H. Grady 
W. Fred. Wiggin 
A. A. Lawrence 
L. S. Billings 
L. S. Billings 
Wm. G. White 
Job. H. Standish 
Jas. M. Burke 
B. Furnald 

L. Payne 
C. Goff 

B. Salmon 

Marks 
Robert Tarr 
Joseph Chadwick 
J. Arthur Savage 
L. S. Billings 
E. D. Parks 
Louis M. Hanff 
John B. Skinner 
John Brenan 
Eugene A. Hunt 
E. H. Strickland 
Henry W. Soule 
Eugene W. Haines 
Charles F. ClarkT 
John F. Turner 
Edward E. Case 
John C. Smith 
Benj. F. Clark 
Chas. E. Perkins 
L. H. Johnson 
Oliver W. Balcom 
M. A. Haskell 
Patrick Donohue 
Chas. M. Berry 
Harvey R. Fullert 
Martin L. Barnes 
Francis D. Newton 
Marcus L. Dillaber 
Timothy J. Malone 
Henry P. Draper 
Dexter A. Atkinst 
Orrin G. Cash 
Chas. M. Wright 
S. H. Bowles, Jr. 
Chas. E. Phelps 
S. A. Noble 
Sumner H. Green 
Richard Vanston 
James F. Croft 
Francis E. Bent 
James P. M.S. Pitman 
Norris O. Danforth 


Tisbury (P.O. Vineyard Haven) Fred C. Luce 
(P.O. Vineyard Haven) Walter H. Renear 


Tyngsboro 
Tyringham 

Upton (P. O. West) 
Uxbridge 
Wakefield 

Walpole 

Waltham 


Ware 
Wareham 

(P. O. Onset) 
Warren 
Warwick 


Watertown 


Webster 


Granville Queen 
M. W. Stedman 
H. A. Bagley 
James Fisher 
James J. Pollard 
Charles A. Miller 
Charles F. Chase 
William H. Harvey 
. W. Buckley 
James W. Hurley 
John F. Nickerson 
Walter A. Putnam 
Baxter A. Worden 
C. E. Bass 
David A. Boltont 
Hiram McGlauflin 
Wm. A. Howard 
C. M. B. Collison 
Fred. A. Wellington 


Wm. Bassett 
E. S. Warner 
Rutland 
Salem 


Wellesley 
Hills Justin Edwards 
Wellfleet Geo. C. Williams 
William Gill 
Wendell Geo. A. Fleming 
Wenham 


(honorary) Elbridge Porter 
Fra 


West Boylston nk H. Baldwin 


West Brookfield Geo. A. Hocum 
West Springfield Henry S. Phelps 
West Stockbridge O. P. Leavitt 
Westboro John P. Crowe 
Westfield Richard F. Lawton 
Westford, Graniteville y 
Weston M. French 

Chas. A. Freeman 
Westport (P.O.Central Village) Henry P. Wing 
Westwood John Dean 
Weymouth, North Isaac H. Walker 

South Geo. B. Bayley 
East Arthur H. Pratt 

Whately Leander F. Crafts 
Whitman Patrick H. Smith 
Wilbraham William H. McGuire 
Williamsburg Henry A. Bisbee 
Williamstown Eugene P. Prindle 

Joseph Richards 
Wilmington W. A. Taylor 

W. E. Swain 

C. A. Foster 


Winchendon 
Winchester 


Robert Callahan 
W. R. McIntosh 
Frank J. Corcoran 
Philip J. Blank 


Windsor (P. O. East) Charles H. Ball 


Winthrop Granville O. Avery 

Woburn Charles F. McDermott 

Worcester Robert L. Dysont 
Henry A. Mower 
Herbert W. Cooper 
Thos. F. O’Flynn 
George Bieberbach 

Worthington 

(P. O. Cummington) Charles M. Cudworth 
Wrentham 


(P. O. Sheldonville) William A. Morse 
EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 

Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to 
invest the same and to pay to the donor 
for life a reasonable rate of interest, or an 
annuity for an amount agreed upon. The 
rate of interest or amount of the annuity 
will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


Deceased Friends Who Made Bequests to 


the Societies 
Mrs. Mehitable M. C. Coppenhagen, 

Seth Adams, Boston ........... 
Amasa Clapp, Dorchester............ 1875 
Hiram Cross, Northfield, N. H. .... 1875 
Frederick May, Medford .. 1875 
Mrs. Josiah Vose, Boston .._... 1875 
Mrs. Harriet A. Deland, Salem . 1876 
Dr. William W. Moreland, Boston 1876 
Miss Eliza Powers, Roxbury .. . 1876 
Miss Sallie S. Sylvester, Leicester 1876 
Christopher W. Bellows, Pepperell 1877 
Gardner Chilson, Boston ........... 1877 
C. Haven Dexter, Boston ............ 1877 
Geo. A. Hassam, Manchester, N. H. .. 1877 
Miss Eliza Jenkins, Scituate ... 1877 
Miss Jane R. Sever, Kingston 1877 
Miss Susan Tufts, Weymouth 1877 
Mrs. Mary E. Keith, Boston ... 1878 


James P. Thorndike, Boston 1878 


Mrs. Ellen H. Flint, Leicester ......... 1879 
Miss Elizabeth Jackson, Roxbury....... 1879 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morton, So. Boston .. 1879 


James W. Palmeter, Concord .......... 
Miss Margaret E. C. White, Boston .. 
Simeon P. Adams, Charlestown ........ 
Mrs. M. K. A. Benchley, Ithaca, N. Y... 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, Wayland 
Miss Elizabeth S. Lobdell, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Mary F. Ripley, South Hingham .. 
Rev. C. T. Thayer, Boston ............ 
Mrs. Amelia F. Wood, Boston 
William Ashby, Newburyport .......... 
Mrs. Sophia Towne Darrah, Boston 
Charles Lyman, Boston 
Charles Tidd, Lexington .............. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Whitney, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Anne Ashby, Newburyport... . 
John W. Estabrooks, Boston 
Mrs. Joseph Iasigi, Boston ... 
Augustus Story, Salem .......... 
Mrs. A. C. Thayer, Boston 
Elisha V. Ashton, Boston ............. 
Miss Anna M. Briggs, New Bedford .... 
Mrs. Cynthia E. Gowin, Fitzwilliam,N.H. 
Joanna A. Stanford, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Augusta B. Thayer, Boston .... 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Boston 
Seth J. Ventress, Marshfield ......... 
Mrs. Louisa Ann Adams, Boston 
Robert K. Darrah, Boston ............ 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Davis, Boston .... 
Miss Caroline Follansbee, Salem 
Edward Lawrence, Charlestown 
Nathaniel Meriam, Boston............. 
Mrs. Sarah H. Mills, Boston........... 
Thomas E. Upham, Dorchester......... 
Mrs. James M. Beebe, Boston.......... 
Mrs. Margaret A. Brigham, Boston 
Mrs. Catherine C. Humphreys, 
Daniel D. Kelley, East Boston 
Benjamin Thaxter, Boston 
Pamela H. Beal, Kingston 
Dorothea L. Dix, Boston .............. 
Charles Gardner Emmons, Boston ..... . 
Henry Gassett, Dorchester............. 
Mrs. Lydia Hooker, West Roxbury 
Eliza A. W. Rogers, Boston ........... 
Ebenezer George Tucker, Canton 
Moses Wildes, 2d, Cambridge .......... 
Mrs. Mary Ann Wilson, Boston ........ 
Edward A. Brooks, Northampton 
Wm. T. Carlton, Dorchester ........... 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D., Boston .. 
Oliver Ditson, Boston ................ 
Miss Mary Eveleth, Salem.......... 
Addison Gilbert, Gloucester.......... 
Miss Lydia B. Harrington, Waltham ... 
David E. Merriam, Leicester ....... 
Mrs. Levina R. Urbino, Boston . 
Ellen Craft, Brookline........ 
Mrs. James B. Dow, Boston .......... 
Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, New Haven, Conn. 
Geo. B. Hyde, Boston’: 
Albert Phipps, Newton ......... 
Samuel E. Sawyer, Gloucester 
David Simonds, Boston ...... 
Samuel G. Simpkins, Boston 
John J. Soren, Boston ...... 
Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Peabody. . 
Mrs. Anna L. Baker, Boston .. 
Mrs. Mary Blaisdell, Stoneham 
John S. Farlow, Newton ..... 
Mrs. Anna L. Moring, Cambridge . 
Miss Eliza A. Shillaber, Brighton 
David W. Simonds, Boston ... . 
Henry Thielburg, Boston .... 
Mrs. Anna S. Townsend, Boston 
Mrs. Eliza P. Wilson, Cambridge 
Samuel C. Cobb, Boston .......... 
Miss Laura Ham, Georgetown ......... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nash, Worcester 
Mrs. J. A. Wheeler, Boston 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Edward A. White, Boston 
Mrs. Elisha V. Ashton, Boston 
Miss Sarah J. Brown, Lynn ........... 
Mrs. Priscilla P. Burridge, Malden 
Mrs. Mary Currier, Brookline ......... 
Dr. Pliny E. Earle, Northampton 
Mrs. Lidian Emerson, Concord ........ 
Mrs. Anna E. Brown, Quincy, Ill. ...... 
Miss Margaret A. Capen, Boston 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Caroline H. Duncan, Haverhill .... 
Mary B. Emmons, Boston ........ 
Mrs. Clarissa A. Freeman, Stoneham... . 
Mrs. Sarah R. Osgood, New York City. . 
Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, Lowell ...... 
Miss Hannah Louisa Brown, Boston .... 
Samuel G. Child, Boston .............. 
Caleb C. Gilbert, Bridgewater 
Henry C. Hutchins, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Anne E. Lambert, Boston 
Stephen G. Nash, Lynnfield............ 
Mrs. Frances E. Pomeroy, So. Hadley... 
William F. A. Sill, Windsor, Conn....... 
Maturin M. Ballou, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Edward H. Eldredge, Newton 
Albert Glover, Boston ................ 
Mrs. Lydia A. McIntire, Boston 
Miss Mary D. Moody, Bath, Me. 
Miss Mary I. Parker, Clinton 
Aaron W. Spencer, Boston ............ 
Mrs. Christana D. Webber, Arlington .. 
Miss Sarah W. Whitney, Boston........ 
Mrs. Eunice R. Dodge, Ausable, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth Dow, Andover.......... 
Dr. Eugene F. Dunbar, Boston ..... ; 
Miss Harriet E. Henshaw, Leicester... .. 
Martin Howard, Fitchburg ............ 
Mrs. Lydia W. Howland, New Bedford. . 
Miss Hannah W. Rounds, Newburyport. 
Miss Elizabeth Torrey, Cambridge. ..... 
Miss Eliza Wagstaff, Boston ........... 
Mrs. Anna M. Waters, Dorchester 
Dr. Edward K. Baxter, Sharon, Vt. 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Boston 
Mrs. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston ......... 
Mrs. Jeremiah Colburn, Brookline 
Mrs. William S. Eaton, Boston 
John Foster, Boston 
Mrs. Ellen B. French, Beloit, Wis. 
Mrs. John W. James, Boston........... 
Mrs. Frances A. Moseley, Boston ...... 
Miss Susie M. Ransom, Cambridge . . 
Miss Edith Rotch, Lenox 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Cemantha Waters, Webster . . 
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OUR DOGWOOD TREE 
By SARAH K. BOLTON 


Quiet and stately amidst the green, 
A dainty picture for all to see, 

Fit for the bridal of a queen, 
Stands our beautiful dogwood tree. 


Waxy petals of snowy white, 
Tufted centers of golden hue, 
Veined leaves shimmering in the light 
Of a May day sun, in a sky of blue. 


Long ago from a distant wood, 
We brought to our home anear the lake 

This twig: the Giver of all things good, 
Planted it there for His children’s sake. 

The lovely blossoms will come and go; 
The berries will redden in autumn time: 

For years and years it will live and grow, 
When the owner has passed to another clime. 


* Weterinary Column 


4 


Question: My horses are troubled a great deal 
with sore necks. Will you be kind enough to sug- 
gest a course of treatment? ie 

Answer: Remove the cause by equalizing the 
bearing in having good fitting collars. Make 
the collar fit the horse, not the horse fit the collar. 
After working, clean the collar thoroughly each 
night, scraping all accumulated dirt from same. 
Apply the following mixture freely to the shoul- 
ders after the day’s work is done: 

1 ounce 
Witch-hazel 6 ounces 
Alcohol, add to make 12 ounces 


Question: I have a three-year-old colt whose 
shoulders seem to be shrinking away. I am in- 
formed that this disease is sweeny. Will you kind- 
ly tell me the cause and the treatment? C. M. 

Answer: Sweeny, so-called, is a wasting of the 
muscles of the shoulder blade. It is the direct 
result of an injury to the pre-scapula nerve, 
controlling said muscle. It is caused from a 
badly fitting collar or working the animal too 
hard. Treatment consists in the application 
of any stimulating liniment and massaging the 
region of the nerve twice a day. Gentle exer- 
cise is advisable if the horse is not lame. When 
lameness is present, absolute rest is essential. 


Question: I have a small fox terrier and the past 
three days she has been vomiting almost con- 
tinuously. She is six years of age and has not par- 
taken of a mouthful of food during this spell. Will 
you kindly suggest a treatment? M. A. W. 

Answer: The symptoms you describe are indic- 
ative of acute gastritis, which is an inflammation 
of the lining of the stomach. This may be the 
direct result of overfeeding, or the presence of a 
foreign body in the stomach. A cathartic should 
be given. I would recommend syrup of cascara 
sagrada in teaspoonful doses twice a day until 
results are obtained. To allay the irritability 
of the stomach the following prescription has 
given excellent results: 

Subnitrate of bismuth ..... | dram 
Camphorated tincture opium 1 dram 
Elixir of pepsin 4 dram 
Glycerine 1 ounce 
Add cinnamon water to make 14 ounces 

Give one teaspoonful on tongue every two 

hours until vomiting ceases. 


Question: Will you kindly recommend a mild 
cathartic for a cow? A. 

Answer: Glauber’s salts, two tablespoonfuls 
in the feed twice a day. 

Note: The Society’s veterinarian will be glad to answer 


questions relative to the treatment of sick or injured ani- 
mals. Replies will be published whenever practicable. 
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Harriett H. House, Mary E. Steiner, Josephine H. Davis. 
Mrs. David Merriam. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. C. T. Buffum, Miss M. E. Gilson, Miss J. E. Chapin, 
A. K. Warner, Elizabeth D. Schneger, Margaret Milts, 


at the 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


N. L. Anthony, Dr. P. B. Wyckoff, Mrs. S. C. Sickles, 
Emma C. Peabody, Martha B. Banks, Mrs. H. A. Wheel- 
don, Mrs. B. Schlsinger, W. H. Jones, Mrs. T. F. Wright, 


A friend. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Miss Latham, Florence B. Crane, Mrs. C. B. Trull, Isaac 
Jennings, Fanny G. enn. 5- R. Thornton, W. M. Camp, 
W. G. Baroni, Mrs. Edes, James Shepard, Mrs. L. E. 
Tyler, Mrs. C. R. Stewart, E. T. Baker, E. Wendell, Miss E. 
Emerson, Mable Hawkins, Mrs. E. L. Gary, Mrs. F. E. 
Hanscom, Miss Edith I. Bradbury Carroll, Miss Eva M. 
Whitcomb, Lydia W.Trager, Mrs. B.C. Berry, Elias Apland, 
Ira M. Webber, Mrs. F. H. Kendall, E. W. Walker, Edw. 
Wander, Thos. Wheelwright, Lydia Hinman, Mrs. Edw. 
Kemp, Retta Black, Antonette P Belden, Emma Wolfe, 
Mrs. H. H. Fuller, Mrs. Fred Strange, T. B. Smith, M. E. 
Olney, Jennie Ridgeway, Mrs. G. A. Rennie, Mrs. Chas. 
Aldrich; Prof. J. Y. Stanton, F. M. Niles, Maurice R. 
Smith, Lucy E. Church, Sally Bartlett, Mrs. C. W. Valen- 
tine, Jennie Mascott, Jessie McCleary, Mrs. Wm. Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. Edith L. Kimball, Anita Ellis, Lucy Bartlett, 
Henrietta Vail, John R. Roney, Mrs. are, Gus 
Vogel, Mary H. Pearson, George Steuben, Margaret Dun- 
nell, Mrs. F. T. Berchall, Miss S. P. C. La Barde, Mrs. F. R. 
Blake, Mrs. Clara Hodge, Marie Oxner, Mary E. Skinner, 
Winnie E. Wheeler, Ruth Sawyer, Mrs. Geo. W. Wells, 
Geo. J. Erkhardt, T. H. Wallis, Harvey O’Kelly, Mrs. W. F. 
French, Alice M. Porter, Miss L. P. Hatch, Mrs. Frank 
Pearl, Mary Hewitt, Blanch E. Post, J. M..Cleland, Mrs. 
C. M. Snow, Fannie M. Doane, E. L. Pa bo Miss M. E. 
Douds, Rev. Reginald Pearce, Mrs. H. O. Hildreth, S. F. 
Whitney, C. A. Brown, Vena Haskell, F. H. Hasford, Frank 
Harlow, Maude Delhammean, Day St. School, Fitchburg, 
Mrs. Helen A. Nixon, Lillian M. Stevens, Katherine Ford, 
David L. Salinger, Mrs. Jonathan French, Henry S. Porter, 
Mrs. D. F. Hinckley, Donald G. Wing, C. N. Cline, G. 
Edmunds, Mildred Howard, Mrs. Sarah F. Morey, Mrs. 
W. A. French, Matthew Bender, H. W. Ogden, A. Van 
Derwerken, Unknown. 

All others, $198.66. 

Total, $518.82. 

Sales of publications, ambulance, interest, dispensary, 
$382.79. 

Total, $3318.88. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR MARCH, 1914 


Estate of Mrs. E. F. Noble, $378.25; a co-worker for dis- 
tribution of humane literature, $195.84; one greatly inter- 
ested in the “Be Kind to Animals’’ movement, $125; 
interest, $104.79; a Rhode Island friend, $57.55; bequest of 
Catherine N. Scott, in part, $30.31; Public Schools,Ansonia, 
Conn., $30; Dr. Sophia C. et $10; John E. Lynch, $8.01; 
Mrs. Dora’ M. Lockwood, $7.50; Mrs. W. G. Gosling, $7; 
Miami Co. (Ohio) Humane Society, $6.50; George B 
Lander, $6; Public Schools of Natick, $5; A. D. Horton, 
$4.29; Geo. W. Winslow, $4.25; Arthur J. Lewis, oar 
Annette I. Young, $3; Mrs. E. L. Dixon, $3; Mrs. C. B. 
Shepard, $3; Paul F. Williams, $3; E. T. ir $3; 
Mrs. C. E. H. Phillips, $2.79; Gladys ‘Neely, $2.52; N. Mae 
Sawyer, $2.50; Annie J. Butterfield, $2.50; A. Stanley, $2.38; 
Carrie A. Barrie, $2.18; Grace E. Oliver, "$2. 13; Miss Mary 
Littlefield, $2.07; Wm. A. Tierney, $2.06; Mrs. E. W. 
$2; ‘Mrs. R. C. Ho gue, $2; Sister M. Fides 
$1.90; % j. Connor, $1.60; Newton (Ia.) Pub. Library, 
$1.73; Stella M. Matthews, $1.64; H. C. Prickett, $1.50; 
L. M. Draper, $1.50; Margaret Scott, $1.50; Mrs. N. M. 
Du Tot, $1.48; Mae A. Evans, $1.31; Carrie Giddings,$1.29; 
Mrs. Grace Burbank, $1.25; Mabel E. Burrage, $1.24; 
age Dodge, $1.20; Mrs. H. A. Wheeldon, $1.20; Miss 

J. Carr, $1.20; Katherine Moynhan, $1.15; Abby P. 
Mulch $1.15; Mrs. F. H. Smith, $1.12; Aurelia Nagel, 
$1.10; Humane Society of Missouri, $1.05. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mary C. Bolin, an Illinois friend, E. L. Hse. Mrs. Carrie 
G. Hunter, Mrs. Amelia Crocker, W. K. Ellis, Mrs. Percy 
Anderson, V. K. Ward, Edward Killins, Nillabelle Pearson. 

Small sales, $89.47. 


OUR 1 DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 | Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 

eties. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (Eaaiich). cloth, 20 cents..... paper 9 cts. 
talia ..paper 20 cts. 
25 cts. 
per 10 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, — pp., 2 cents each, or $2. FOO per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 


Humane Education Leaflet, . 5 
How to Treat a Horse 

**Dovetrot’s . 
The Care of Mules. . Scilly 


Care of Horses ...... . 40° * 


The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) ae 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card ... 3.00 = 


The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ..... 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors “ 
The Horse's Point of View, 
Advice on Stable Management, card . 


The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides)..... 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides)... .35 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow...... _ 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts.....small 30 cts. 


Only a Dog, or, cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3and4.. .30 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. — 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus. cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts....... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Bards, poet-card $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .30 “ “* 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... cgi 


peal to Every Woman.............. 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow... 1.00 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease...$ .60 per 100 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 ......... eet 
“‘The Beggar Cat,"’ post-card, 5c. perdoz... .40 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida ~~ gee 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Holly eee cloth, 20 cts..paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 

Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping ................ $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... a” = 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house.... .20 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals... .30 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.7, cattle... .30 “ 
Hints on the Care of Cows................ + ae 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ............ 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem............... 


Humane Education 

“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ button ......... 75 cts. per 100 

Special prices in large quantities; sample free 
“Be Kind to Animals,’’ mottoes for horse 

“Be Kind to Animals,”’ signs for vehicles ...each 15 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ..cloth 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. ..cloth 50 cts. 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations........... paper 16 cts. 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People 

paper 10 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Early Lessons i in Kindness or Cruelty ...... — 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... 
Humane Exercises for Schools (1914)....... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp.1.50 “ “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ | 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
“Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............... 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . .$3. m4 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 00 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


Extends under the shank of your shoe 
to support the arch. Prevents the arch 
of the foot from falling, and relieves all 
jar in walking. Especially beneficial to 
people troubled with flat foot. Just the 
heel for policemen, letter carriers, firemen, 
motormen, conductors, and all kinds of 
clerks who have to stand continually. 

Made in Men’s and Women’s sizes, both 
half and whole. Retail price, attached, 75c. 
per pair. 

The demand for an Orthopedic Heel is 
increasing rapidly all over the country, and where these heels have 
been used it relieves the arch of the foot immediately. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 105 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WELLINGTON-WILD COAL COMPANY 


COAL FOR DOMESTIC AND STEAM USES 
General Offices: 7 Central Street, Boston 


dd Invitations, Cards, 

e In Announcements A. M. BULLARD A. K. POPE 
Engraved correctly inall styles. Crane’s Best Papers. A. B. GILMORE W. T. ULMAN 

Superior workmanship — Prices lower_than 

retail stationers. Fashionable Calling Cards, 

Announcements and Monogram Stationery. 

Write for Samples 


Estabrook eens: 184-D Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. CYRUS BREWER & co. 


WALL PAPER INSURANCE 


Call and see our new daylight show-rooms OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
J. W. GERRY 


63 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON 


Over Samuel Ward's. Tel. Fort Hill 5326 44 Kl LBY ST., BOSTO N 


Franklin Mills Flour] 


Entire Wheat. Delicious for Bread, Muffins, Griddle : 
Cakes, etc. Order a trial package of your Grocer. Write 


for our Free Booklet of Recipes. 2 
FRANKLIN “MILLS co. ROWN 


Bromchial 


Room 416 Board of Trade Building, BOSTON, MASS. TROCHE 


FOR HOARSENESS 


Aconvenient and effective remedy for throat troubles. 
A new Dog Cake Popular among public speakers and singers. For coughs, 
SPRATT’S ‘‘“MOLLICODDLES”’ loss of voice, irritation or soreness of the throat Brown’s 


ey Troches are better than syrups. 


(MILK—WHEAT—MEAT) Can be carried in pocket or purse and used freely 


. whenever needed. They contain no opiates. 
a Write for sample and send 2c. stamp for Sold only in Boxes, neverin bulk. 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 
Dog Culture. JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 
IMPROVED BIRD CAGE 
M A ® G ECZEMA, SCURF A modern Bird Cage or Bird Cage Protector, made of 
and SCRATCHES reticulated to mice, cats’ 
tivel b claws, insects, etc o brass bars for self-hanging or 
other accident. A safe and humane device of suitable 
G I B Ss oO N S M AN G E CU RE length for the exercise of the bird's wings. Patent for 
PRICE 50 CENTS POSTPAID sale, cash or 
GIBSON SPECIALTY CO. 


680 Boylston St., Newton Center, Mass., U.S.A. d 


1018 ARCH STREET Dept. M_ PHILA., PA. 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 
Gndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


BRETT'S 
ENGRAVED CARDS 


COPPER PLATES 


The Milk of Humane Kindness 


No. 12 Fountain. Weight 2300 Ibs. 


Is to provide open sanitary drinking places at 
which horses may be allowed to quench thirst 
without inconvenience to the driver and loss of 
time for the owner. 


The Anti-Germ Individual Cup supplied with 
running water is the last word in sanitary foun- 
tains and is better in every way than the average 
pail carried by teamsters. 

The time wasted at hydrants—and time is money 
—supposing every horse is allowed a sufficient 
number of drinks daily, which sad to relate is 
not the case, would in a very short time pay for 
every glandered horse in a city. 

The closing of drinking fountains may look like 
doing something to prevent the spreading of 
glanders, but there are other and better ways 
of stamping out this disease. 

Horse Owners and Horse Lovers should use 
every means in their power to prevent this 
cruelty to animals. 


PAWTUCKET, 


mac aa. souks Co., inc., ces 


STANDARD HORSE SHOE CO. 


BE SURE STANDARD 

AND HAVE SHOES 
YOUR THE NEXT 
HORSE TIME 
SHOD ALWAYS 
WITH RELIABLE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


194 20, SOUTN MARKET S¥. 


BOSTON.MASS 


HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 


R OTHE RY & CO Notice:—We will mail to any address in 
. New England at cost, 65 cents per pair, at- 
INSURANCE tractive cheek pieces for open bridle, such as 


120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON 
‘PHONE, MAIN 4800 


were made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


‘“‘Choisa” Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
Mm lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 
3 lb. Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 
with other Teas of the 
im same or higher price. 


S. PIERCE Co. 
Boston Brookline 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


1s the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 
LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 
Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 
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